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^ ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  10-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education,  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  your  community,  your  workplace,  and  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  textbook  Sightlines  10  (Prentice  Hall  Canada) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CDs 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Jake  and  the  Kid:  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  CD  (Module  5) 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare  (Harcourt  Brace  Canada,  1999)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell  (Module  5) 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  suggested  in  Module  4,  Section  4 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR  or  DVD  player 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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trategies  for  Gompletin|  This  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your 
own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend, 
classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re 
having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 
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con  List 
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You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  something  in  Sightlines  10. 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might 
find  useful. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Audio  CD  or  the  Jake  and  the  Kid 
CD. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 
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.ecUon  1 


Romeo  and  Juliet  (Part  1 ) 


ection  2 


Romeo  and  Juliet  (Part  2) 


ectjon  3 


Romeo  and  Juliet  (Pari  3) 


If  you  ever  talked  to  someone  who  claimed  to 
know  little  or  nothing  about  Shakespeare, 
chances  are  that  person  would  still  be  familiar 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
people  in  the  English-speaking  world  who  haven’t 
heard  about  this  famous  love  story:  the  tragedy  of 
two  young  people  whose  love  was  never  meant  to 
be.  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  been  depicted  in  films, 
opera,  ballet,  and  ice  dance.  Many  contemporary 
stories  have  borrowed  the  plot,  characters,  and 
themes  from  this  famous  play. 


In  Module  6,  you’ll  read  and  respond  to  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  The  skills  and  understanding  of  drama 
that  you  recently  acquired  in  the  latter  half  of 
Module  5 will  assist  you  as  you  learn  about 
Shakespeare  and  his  works.  Over  the  course  of 
this  module,  you’ll  read  the  entire  five-act  play 
while  focusing  on  particular  passages.  You’ll  also 
have  many  and  varied  opportunities  to  personally 
and  critically  respond  to  the  play. 


Module  Overview 
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ection  1 Qomco  and  Juliet  (Part  1) 


feiii 


The  work  of  William  Shakespeare  has  dominated 
English  literature  for  over  400  years.  Although 
Canadian  high  school  students  study  only  a few 
of  his  37  plays  and  154  sonnets,  his  original 
language  and  themes  are  firmly  embedded  within 
our  culture. 

For  example,  you’ve  probably  heard  the  familiar 
saying  “A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet”  or  a variation  of  it.  It  means  that  the 
qualities  of  a person  or  thing  are  not  changed  by 
the  names  or  labels  that  society  gives  them.  The 
saying  implies  that  you  shouldn’t  pass  judgment 
too  quickly.  The  saying  was  taken  from 
Shakespeare’s  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  [Act  2, 

Scene  2,  lines  43  to  48): 


What’s  in  a name?  That  which  we  call  a rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet; 

So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call’d. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title.  Romeo,  doff  thy  name. 
And  for  thy  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee 
Take  all  myself. 


In  Lesson  1,  you’ll  read  background  information 
on  Shakespeare  and  the  time  period  in  which  he 
lived.  You’ll  learn  how  he  wrote,  and  you’ll  learn 
how  to  read  his  words  with  fluency  and 
understanding.  In  Lessons  2 and  3,  you’ll  read 
the  prologue  and  Act  1. 


English  Language  Arts  10-1:  Module  6 
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bard 


a poet 


William  Shakespeare  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  greatest  writer  in  the  English 
language.  In  Module  5,  you  read  one  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  In  this  lesson,  you 
will  be  given  a more  in-depth  introduction  to  Shakespeare,  who  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Bard  of  Avon  or  simply  “the  Bard.” 

Who  Is  William  Shakespeare? 


Shakespeare  was  born  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  England,  on  April  23,  1564.  He  was 
the  third  child  of  John,  a glove  maker  and  local  government  official,  and  Mary 
Arden,  daughter  of  a wealthy  landowner.  He  attended  grammar  school  until  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  read  voraciously  in  the  Classics,  French  and  Italian  literature,  legends, 
historical  chronicles,  and  the  Bible.  He  married  Anne  Hathaway,  and  they  had  three 
children,  Susanna,  Hamnet,  and  Judith. 


Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  over  a 20-year  period  from  1593  to  1613.  He  acted 
himself  and  helped  manage  an  acting  troupe  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  he  partially 
owned.  Writing  plays  allowed  him  to  retire  a wealthy  man  in  his  birthplace  in  1613. 
He  died  in  1616  at  the  age  of  52. 


epitaph 


a short  inscription 
on  a tomb  or 
gravestone 


Shakespeare  is  buried  in  the  chancel  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
alongside  the  grave  of  his  wife — who  outlived  her  husband  by  seven  years — and  that 
of  their  older  daughter,  Susanna.  A flat  stone  bearing  the  following  epitaph,  which 
Shakespeare  supposedly  wrote  himself,  covers  the  grave. 


Section  1 : Romeo  andJuUet  (Part  1 ) 


Good  friend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare, 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 

And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  purpose  of  the  inscription  was  apparently  to  warn  against  the  removal  of 
Shakespeare’s  bones  from  the  church.  Without  this  epitath,  Shakespeare’s  remains 
might  have  been  moved  and  stored  in  a nearby  vault  or  charnel  house — a place 
where  dead  bodies  are  stored  to  make  room  for  new  burials. 

What  Did  William  Shakespeare  Look  Like? 

Following  are  two  famous  portraits  of  William  Shakespeare. 


Portrait  of  playwright  William  Shakespeare  by  Chandros  portrait  of  Shakespeare 

Martin  Droeshout 

Turn  to  page  247  of  Sightlines  10  and  see  how  Mirko  llic  has  represented 
Shakespeare  in  a contemporary  fashion.  This  is  a takeoff  on  the  famous  engraving  by 
Martin  Droeshout. 

To  find  out  more  about  what  Shakespeare  looked  like,  go  to  the  following  website 
and  read  the  short  essay  discussing  the  possibilities: 

http://www.allshakespeare.com/pictures/ 

In  2001,  another  possible  image  of  Shakespeare  surfaced.  A Canadian  claimed  to 
have  a genuine  portrait  of  Shakespeare  that  was  painted  in  1603  by  John  Sanders.  To 
learn  more  about  the  Sanders  portrait,  go  to  the  following  website: 


http://www2.localaccess.com/marlowe/portrait.htm 
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The  Globe  Theatre 


Although  Shakespeare’s  plays  were  performed  at  other  locations  during  his  career, 
the  Globe  Theatre,  which  opened  in  1599,  was  the  venue  at  which  the  Bard’s 
best-known  stage  works  were  first  produced. 


A full-sized  replica  of  the  Globe  Theatre  has  been  built  in  London,  England.  The 
new  Globe  Theatre  is  about  200  metres  from  the  original  site. 

After  many  years  of  construction,  the  theatre  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in 
1997.  Now,  modern-day  spectators  have  an  opportunity  to  see  theatre  as  it  was 
performed  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 


For  more  information  about  the  new  Globe  Theatre,  go  to  the  following  websites: 

http://www.rdg.ac.uk/globe/ 

http://allshakespeare.com/globe/ 

Large  enough  to  accommodate  3000  spectators,  the  Globe  welcomed  people  of  all 
classes.  The  poorer  people,  “the  groundlings,”  had  to  stand  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
and  beside  the  raised  stage  that  “thrust  out”  into  the  viewing  area.  More  prosperous 
patrons  sat  in  tiered  galleries  higher  than  the  stage. 


( 


There  were  usually  two  doors  “upstage,”  which  allowed  for  entrances  and  exits.  A 
small  upper  playing  area  served  as  a balcony — needed  in  plays  such  as  Romeo  and 
Juliet— and  a trapdoor  on  the  floor  let  ghosts,  such  as  Hamlet’s  father,  make  their 
appearance. 


scenery 


the  set  or 
background  for  a 
play  or  film 


Scenery  was  minimal,  as  were  props.  Because  there  was  no  artificial  lighting,  plays 
were  performed  during  daylight  hours.  The  theatre  was  open  to  the  elements,  so 
performances  were  cancelled  during  inclement  weather. 


prop 


a movable  object 
used  on  a theatre 
stage 


Costumes  were  important;  in  fact,  they  were  essential.  Women  were  not  allowed  to 
be  stage  performers,  so  young  male  actors  had  to  disguise  themselves  in  order  to 
perform  female  roles. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Have  you  seen  the  1998  award-winning  film  Shakespeare  in  Lovel  This  movie  is 
a fictionalized  account  of  the  early  life  of  Shakespeare  in  London.  Although  the 
plot  and  characters  in  the  film  are  only  loosely  biographical,  the  language  and 
the  setting  are  “pure  Shakespeare.”  The  movie  also  shows  how  drama  was 
performed  and  watched  in  Shakespeare’s  time. 
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Shakespeare’s  Language 


Shakespeare  wrote  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  1.  This  time  period  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  Elizabethan  era. 

Students  are  sometimes  intimidated  by  Shakespeare’s 
plays  because  they  contain  expressions  that  were 
commonly  used  in  Elizabethan  English  but  which  are  no 
longer  used  in  modern  English. 

Here  are  some  words  and  expressions  that  you’ll 
encounter  as  you  read  or  listen  to  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


anon 

soon,  right  away 

by  my  troth 

(rhymes  with  the  word  oath)  truly,  on  my  word  I 

coz 

(rhymes  with  the  word  buzz)  cousin 

fie 

(rhymes  with  the  word  pie)  an  exclamation  expressing  disgust  or 
anger 

1 trow 

(rhymes  with  now)  1 think,  1 believe 

marry 

an  exclamation  expressing  surprise  (really?)  or  anger  at 
something  that  is  unfair  or  mean  (really!) 

sirrah 

sir,  often  used  to  imply  anger  or  outrage 

good  morrow 

good  morning 

good  den 

good  evening 

thou 

you  (informal,  for  speaking  to  someone  who  is  your  equal  or  of  a 
lower  social  class) 

thee 

you  (formal,  for  speaking  to  a stranger  or  someone  of  a higher 
social  class)  I 

thy 

your  (possessive  of  thou)  1 

thine 

your  (possessive  of  thee) 

thyself 

yourself 

Section  1 : Romeo  and  Juliet  (Part  1 ) 
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Verb  Forms 


Meanings 


Elizabethan  English  also  used  verb 
forms  that  are  no  longer  used  today. 
Here  are  examples  of  some  of  the  old 
verb  forms  that  you’ll  encounter  in 
Romeo  and  Jaliet. 


thou  art 

you  are 

thou  dost 

you  do 

thou  know’st 

you  know 

he/she  hath 

he/she  has 

he/she  doth 

he/she  does 

methinks 

1 think 

’tis 

it  is 

’t 

it 

i’ 

in 

o’ 

of 

o’er 

over 

ne’er 

never 

ta’en 

taken 

You’ve  likely  seen  poems  and  song 
lyrics  where  the  writer  has  omitted 
letters  from  words  to  create  a 
particular  effect.  Often  letters  are 
omitted  in  order  to  make  the  lines 
conform  to  a particular  rhythm. 
Shakespeare  frequently  omitted 
letters  from  words  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound  of  lines.  Here  are  some 
examples  from  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


When  you  encounter  unfamiliar  words  or  phrases,  try  using  context  clues  to 
determine  the  meaning.  If  you  are  still  unsure,  use  the  side  notes  or  ask  other 
readers  for  assistance.  Keep  a list  of  words  and  expressions  to  research  or  discuss 
with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Add  definitions  or  explanations  to  this  list  as  you 
uncover  the  meanings.  Use  this  list  as  a reference  tool  as  you  read  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Over  time,  new  words  and  expressions  enter  the  English  language.  At  the  same 
time,  other  words  and  expressions  are  used  less  and  less  until  eventually  they’re 
encountered  only  in  older  works  of  literature  and  in  dictionaries.  As  well,  the 
denotations  and  connotations  of  words  can  change.  For  example,  over  the  last  two 
or  three  decades,  the  word  lover  has  undergone  a change  in  meaning.  It  used  to 
mean  a person  who  is  in  love.  Today,  the  word  lover  suggests  a sexual 
relationship.  In  the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
word  lover  simply  refers  to  people  who  are  in  love. 
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Many  words  and  phrases  that  are  commonplace  today  were  unknown  until 
Shakespeare  coined  them.  Here  are  a few  phrases  Shakespeare  wrote  that  people 
now  take  for  granted. 


• an  eyesore 

• apple  of  her  eye 

• as  white  as  the  driven  snow 

• dead  as  a doornail 

• eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home 

• every  inch  a king 

• fool’s  paradise 

• for  goodness  sake 

• foregone  conclusion 

• in  my  heart  of  hearts 

• the  long  and  the  short  of  it 

• man  of  steel 

• not  a mouse  stirring 

• out  of  the  question 

• the  be-all  and  end-all 

• the  game  is  up 

• too  much  of  a good  thing 

• what  the  dickens 

• what’s  done  is  done 

• won’t  budge  an  inch 


Working  with  a partner  or  a small  group,  discuss  your  understandings  of  the 
Shakespearean  phrases  listed.  Try  to  use  each  one  in  a meaningful  oral  sentence. 


1.  Copy  the  phrases  into  your  notebook.  Provide  a brief  explanation  of  each  one. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  m the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  d on  page  75. 


Romeo  and  Juliet,  too,  has  famous  phrases  that  Shakespeare  created.  Look  over  these 
six  to  see  how  many  you  recognize. 

• I am  fortune's  fool  I 

•A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers 

• Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  . . . 

•0  Romeo,  Romeo!  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo? 

•A  plague  o'  both  your  houses! 

•But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 

2.  Write  the  previous  six  phrases  in  your  notebook.  When  you  find  each  one  in  the 
play,  write  down  the  act,  scene,  and  line  reference. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  j on  page  76.  , 


Romeo  ) 


Shakespeare’s  Verse 


blank  verse 


unrhymed  iambic 
pentameter  that  has 
a regular  rhythm 


a group  of  two  or 
three  syllables 
forming  the  basic 
unit  of  poetic 
rhythm 


It  was  common  practice  in  Shakespeare’s  time 
to  write  in  verse,  even  in  plays.  This  probably 
surprises  you  because  contemporary 
playwrights  tend  to  write  in  prose. 

The  majority  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  Blank  verse  is  unrhymed  iambic 
pentameter. 


You  were  introduced  to  iambic  pentameter  in 
Module  2,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  131. 

Recall  that  iambic  pentameter  is  a regular 
rhythm  pattern.  Pentameter  means  each  line  of 
verse  consists  of  five  metrical  feet.  lambic 
means  that  each  metrical  foot  contains  two 

syllables — an  unaccented  one  (soft)  followed  by  an  accented  one  (stressed).  Each 
line  consists  of  ten  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  every  second  syllable. 


For  example,  the  following  line  is  written  in  iambic  pentameter: 


u / u / u /u/u  / 

But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 

Blank  verse  is  rhythmic  in  the  sense  that  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
syllables  in  each  line  are  unstressed  while  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and 
tenth  are  stressed. 


This  may  seem  complicated,  but  it’s  almost  identical  to  the  rhythms  of  everyday 
speech.  Look  at  the  following  three  examples  of  verse,  all  spoken  by  Romeo  in  Act  1. 

Read  the  following  three  passages  aloud  with  a partner,  and  listen  for  the  stressed 
and  unstressed  syllables  in  each  passage: 

• Passage  1:  Act  1,  Scene  1,  lines  170  to  175 


Where  shall  we  dine?  0 me!  What  fray  was  here? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I have  heard  it  all. 

Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love: 
Why,  then,  0 brawling  love!  0 loving  hate! 

0 anything,  of  nothing  first  create! 

0 heavy  lightness!  serious  vanity! 
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Passage  2:  Act  1,  Scene  4,  lines  106  to  111 


I fear,  too  early;  for  my  mind  misgives 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels,  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a despised  life  closed  in  my  breast 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death. 

• Passage  3:  Act  1,  Scene  5,  lines  44  to  49 


0,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright! 
It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear; 

Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear! 
So  shows  a snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 

As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 


To  better  understand  Shakespeare’s  verse,  you  must  resist  the  tendency  to  always 
stop  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  blank  verse.  Instead,  let  the  punctuation  guide  your 
voice.  If  there  is  no  punctuation,  don’t  stop;  just  keep  reading. 


two  rhymed  lines 
of  similar  or 
identical  metre  that 
usually  form  a 
complete  thought 


Rhyme 


As  you  read  the  play,  you’ll  notice  that  there  is 
rhyme  in  some  passages  and  not  in  others.  You’ll 
see  many  rhyming  couplets— that  is,  two 
adjoining  lines  that  rhyme. 

This  technique  makes  the  play  both  easy  and 
difficult  to  read.  It’s  easy  because  the  end  of  one 
line  rhymes  with  another.  It’s  difficult  because 
rhyming  couplets  tend  to  make  people  read  in  a 
singsong  fashion,  which  is  not  what  Shakespeare 
intended.  Singsong  reading  is  not  conducive  to 
understanding,  nor  is  it  pleasing  to  the  ear. 


Respond  to  the  following  questions  about  the  three  passages  you  read  aloud  with  a 
partner. 


3.  a.  How  many  rhyming  couplets  are  there  in  Passage  1 on  page  18? 

b.  In  Passage  2 on  this  page? 

c.  In  Passage  3 on  this  page? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  76.  a 


Romeo  ) i g 


Prose 


prose 


normal,  ordinary 
speech  or  writing 


Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  written  entirely  in  blank  verse  and  rhyming  couplets.  At 
times,  Shakespeare  uses  prose.  For  example,  look  at  the  exchange  between  Sampson 
and  Gregory  at  the  beginning  of  Act  1,  Scene  1: 


Sampson : 
Gregory : 
Sampson : 
Gregory: 

Sampson : 
Gregory: 


Gregory,  on  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals. 
No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

I mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  o'  the 
collar . 

I strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 


4.  How  is  this  passage  different  from  the  three  passages  on  pages  18  and  19? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  1 on  page  76. 


diction 


a writer’s  choice  of 
words,  especially 
for  clarity, 
effectiveness,  or 
precision 


syntax 


sentence  structure 


Shakespeare  tends  to  use  prose  for  common  folk  like  Samson  and  Gregory  and  verse 
for  upper-class  characters  like  Romeo  and  Juliet.  However,  on  occasion, 
Shakespeare’s  nobles  use  prose  to  make  a dramatic  point,  to  show  levity,  or  simply 
for  variety. 

Diction  and  Syntax 

In  the  previous  exercises,  you  learned  how  to  use  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  punctuation 
as  aids  to  reading  and  understanding.  Now,  it’s  time  to  look  more  closely  at 
Shakespeare’s  diction  and  syntax. 


Mr.  Haas:  Let’s  return  to  Passage  1 on  page  18  of  this  lesson.  Do  you  notice  any 
difficult  words? 


Chelsea:  Fray. 
Dominic:  Brawling. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Good.  Conscientious  readers  of  Shakespeare  have  at  least  three 

strategies  to  employ  if  they  don’t  know  the  meanings  of  words  such  as  these: 


• Use  the  context  to  determine  meaning. 

• Look  up  the  word  in  the  dictionary. 

• Ask  a partner,  family  member,  teacher,  or  someone  else. 

Brandon:  What  if  none  of  these  strategies  work? 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  possible.  You  may  have  to  leave  certain  words  undefined.  But 
you  can  make  a note  of  such  words  and  return  to  them  later. 

On  another  topic,  Shakespeare’s  word  and  phrase  order  may  be  different  from 
contemporary  language.  His  language  may  not  follow  current  grammatical 
rules.  Look  at  this  line: 


Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I have  heard  it  all. 


Lin:  The  diction  isn’t  difficult,  but  the  arrangement  of  words  seems  strange. 

Mr.  Haas:  If  you  have  trouble  understanding  this  line,  do  you  know  what  to  do? 
Lin:  Read  the  footnotes  or  side  notes  that  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  the  play? 
Mr.  Haas:  Right.  Anything  else? 


Lin:  Rearrange  it  the  way  you’d  speak  it.  The  line  means  “Don’t  tell  me,  because 
I’ve  already  heard  it.” 


paraphrase 


to  restate 
something  in  your 
own  words 


Mr.  Haas:  Good.  You  can  paraphrase  it. 


Figurative  Language 


One  of  the  delights  of  reading  Shakespeare  is  enjoying  the  artistry  of  his  language. 
He  doesn’t  always  use  words  or  phrases  in  the  literal  or  conventional  sense,  but 
instead  he  enriches,  broadens,  and  extends  language  through  metaphor,  hyperbole, 
oxymoron,  and  imagery— in  other  words,  through  figures  of  speech  or  figurative 
language.  That’s  why  his  work  is  so  memorable  and  meaningful  even  today, 

400  years  after  it  was  written. 


When  you  read  Romeo  and  Juliet,  take  note  of  Shakespeare’s  poetic  devices  so  that 
you  can  fully  enjoy  and  understand  the  play. 


^ Section  1 : Romeo  and  Juliet  (Part  1 ) 


Mr.  Haas:  Can  anyone  find  examples  of  figurative  language  from  Passage  2 on 
page  19  of  this  lesson? 

Chelsea:  “Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars”— that  must  be  a metaphor. 

Brandon:  Consequence  is  also  given  life.  It’s  personified.  It  says,  “.  . . his  fearful 
date  with  this  night’s  revels.” 

Lin:  Will  it  make  more  sense  when  we  read  this  passage  in  the  play? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes.  You’ll  have  the  context  and  the  side-notes  to  help  you.  Before  we 
begin  the  play,  however,  let’s  see  if  there  is  imagery  in  Passage  2. 

Chelsea:  There’s  visual  imagery  in  the  metaphor  we  talked  about — “Some 
consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars.”  There  are  strong  visual  images. 

Brandon:  It’s  much  stronger  than  saying,  “I  think  there  will  be  a consequence.” 
The  heavenly  imagery  emphasizes  the  power  of  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good.  I think  you  know  enough  about  Shakespeare’s  language  to  start 
reading  the  play. 


In  this  first  lesson,  you’ve  learned  about  Shakespeare  as  a historical  figure.  You  also 
gained  knowledge  about  theatre  performances  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  Through  an 
introduction  to  the  language  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  you  acquired  the  skills  and 
confidence  you  need  before  reading. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  learn  about  the  structure  of  Shakespearean  plays,  discuss 
strategies  for  understanding  Romeo  and  Juliet,  read  its  prologue,  and  learn  about  its 
themes  and  issues. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 and  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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e^n  2:  Qomco  and  Julict-Vrolo^uc 


Now  you’re  ready  to  begin  reading  the  play  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  It’s  recommended  that  you  use  one  of 
the  following  editions: 

• the  HBJ  Shakespeare  edition  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  edited  by  Ken  Roy  (©  1987} 

• the  Harcourt  Shakespeare  edition  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  edited  by  Ken  Roy  (©  1999) 

structure  of  Shakespearean  Dramas 

Skim  through  your  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
look  at  how  it  is  set  up.  Notice  the  following 
structure: 

• The  play  is  divided  into  five  acts. 

• Within  each  act  are  scenes. 

• The  lines  in  each  scene  are  numbered. 


climax 


the  moment  in  the 
plot  when  there  is  a 
definite,  crucial 
change  in  direction 
and  one  becomes 
aware  that  the  story 
is  about  to  move 
toward  its  end 


tragedy 


in  general,  a 
literary  work  in 
which  the 
protagonist  meets 
an  unhappy  or 
disastrous  end 


protagonist 


the  central 
character  or 
characters  in  a 
piece  of  literature 


tragic  flaw 


traditionally,  that 
particular  defect  in 
a tragic  hero  that 
leads  to  his  or  her 
downfall 


Each  act  of  a Shakespearean  drama  has  a specific  purpose: 

• Act  1:  Act  1 establishes  the  setting,  provides  essential  information,  initiates  the 
action  of  the  plot,  and  introduces  the  characters  and  their  conflicts.  A careful 
reading  of  Act  1 also  reveals  major  themes. 

• Act  2:  Act  2 continues  the  action  but  complicates  it.  Characters  and  their 
conflicts  are  fleshed  out. 

• Act  3:  In  Act  3,  there  is  inevitably  a major  turning  point  or  climax  in  the 
action.  The  action  that  has  been  steadily  rising  since  Act  1 becomes  a crisis. 

(By  Act  3,  it  becomes  clear  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a tragic  play.) 

• Act  4:  Because  the  play  is  a tragedy,  by  Act  4 the  action  begins  to  “fall,”  as  do 
the  fortunes  of  the  protagonists.  The  falling  action  is  usually  set  into  motion 
by  the  crisis  that  arose  in  Act  3. 

• Act  5:  Act  5 is  the  final  act  of  a Shakespearean  tragedy.  It  marks  the  tragic 
failure,  and  usually  the  deaths,  of  the  protagonists.  The  tragic  end  occurs  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  action,  the  crisis,  and  the  tragic  flaws  of  the 
protagonists. 


Strategies  for  Romeo  and  Juliet 


Granted,  it's  not  as  easy 
to  read  Shakespeare  as 
it  is  to  read  a newspaper, 
magazine,  or  book. 
However,  there  are 
strategies  you  can  use 
—and  you'll  find  that, 
like  most  things  in  life,  it 
will  become  easier  with 
practice  and  experience. 


Following  are  some  strategies  you  can  use  to  help  understand  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

• Watch  a film  version  before  you  read  the  play.  The  1968  version  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  directed  by  Franco  Zeffirelli,  may  be  your  best  choice.  This  movie  is 
available  at  some  libraries  and  most  movie-rental  outlets. 

• Listen  to  an  audio  version  as  you  read.  You  could  visit  your  local  library  and 
borrow  an  audiotape  or  CD  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  listen  to  the  play  as  you 
follow  along  in  your  text.  Shakespeare  is  much  easier  to  understand  if  it’s  read 
properly.  The  even  rhythm  also  makes  Shakespeare  easier  to  memorize. 


• Read  summary  introductions.  Both  of  the  recommended  written  editions  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  offer  a short  summary  outlining  the  plot  and  key  points  of 
each  scene  and  act.  Read  summary  introductions  before  tackling  the 
Shakespearean  text. 

• Read  the  side  notes.  Both  of  the  recommended  written  editions  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  have  side  notes  that  explain  the  Shakespearean  language.  Consult  the 
side  notes  to  help  you  with  more  difficult  passages. 

• Read  the  entire  scene.  Always  read  the  entire  scene  before  you  attempt  to 
complete  the  exercises  associated  with  it. 

• Refer  to  Dramatis  Personae.  Page  5 in  each  of  the  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
lists  the  characters  in  the  play.  Referring  to  this  list  as  you  read  will  help  you 
keep  track  of  the  characters. 

• Keep  a reading  log.  The  lessons  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet  will  help  you 
come  to  a fuller  understanding  of  the  play.  However,  they’re  not  a substitute  for 
an  engaged,  thoughtful  reading.  As  you  read  and  think  about  particular  scenes 
and  acts,  make  personal  observations  of  your  own  in  a reading  log. 
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The  Prologue 


an  introduction 
recited  to  introduce 
a play 


a long  speech  made 
by  one  person 


an  actor  in 
Elizabethan  drama 
who  recites  the 
prologue  to  a play 
and  from  time  to 
time  comments  on 
the  action 


You’re  now  ready  to  read  the  prologue.  The  prologue  is  a kind  of  introduction 
providing  the  audience  with  all  necessary  information  needed  to  understand  the 
play.  It  usually  tells  about  the  time,  place,  subject,  and  background  of  the  story. 

Shakespeare  followed  the  pattern  of  ancient  drama,  where  the  prologue  was  a 
monologue  recited  by  the  Chorus.  The  Chorus  in  a Shakespearean  drama  is  a role 
for  a solo  actor. 

Read  the  prologue  now.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Why  do  you  think  Shakespeare  would  “give  away”  the  end  of  his  story  in  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  play?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  prologue? 

2.  What  phrase  informs  you  of  the  length  of  the  play? 


3.  Where  is  the  play  set? 


y Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  2 on  page  77 


Write  a journal  response  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• The  prologue  reveals  the  outcome  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  How  would 
Shakespeare  maintain  the  interest  of  the  audience  during  the  play? 

• If  you  were  staging  the  play,  how  would  you  present  the  Chorus?  Would  it 
be  a group  of  people  or  a single  individual?  What  would  the  costumes  be? 
Where  would  the  actors  stand? 


• Which  words  would  you  have  the  Chorus  emphasize?  Why? 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  prologue  is  a sonnet.  In  Module  4,  you  read  “Sonnet  43”  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  which  is  on  page  182  of  Sightlines  10.  Compare  the  structure  and 
rhyme  scheme  of  “Sonnet  43”  to  the  prologue. 


Romeo  and  Ju//et {Pari 


Key  Themes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 


A theme,  if  you  remember,  is  a general  yet  precise  insight  about  life  that  readers  or 
viewers  assume  the  writer  wishes  to  convey  in  a literary  work.  You  have  to  assume 
because  writers  seldom  state  their  themes  directly.  Instead,  you  must  read  or  view 
carefully  to  determine  what  themes  are  implied  in  the  literary  work. 

Examine  the  following  four  themes: 


motif 


an  element 
repeated  within  a 
particular  work  for 
a particular 
purpose;  that 
usually  relates  to 
theme 


• feuding  families 

When  the  play  opens,  two  of  the  principal  families  of  Verona,  the  Montagues 
and  the  Capulets,  are  involved  in  an  active  feud.  Roots  of  the  long-standing 
quarrel  are  not  known  to  the  audience,  but  the  severity  of  the  feud  is. 

Unfortunately,  the  feud  extends  beyond  the  two  warring  families  and  is 
destructive  to  much  of  Verona’s  society.  Although  neither  Romeo  nor  Juliet 
support  the  fighting,  they  find  themselves  embroiled  in  the  hostilities. 

• choosing  a marriage  partner 

Juliet  finds  herself  in  a difficult  position  because  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Romeo.  However,  Lord  Capulet,  Juliet’s  father,  has  decided  that  he  will  choose 
her  marriage  partner  for  her. 

• the  impulsivity  of  youth 

Romeo  and  Juliet  are  both  very  young.  Because  they’ve  had  few  life 
experiences,  they  make  impulsive  moves  rather  than  logically  thinking  things 
through.  As  a result,  their  actions  create  trouble  for  both  themselves  and  those 
around  them.  Their  hearts  rule  their  heads,  propelling  them  toward  disaster. 

• the  role  of  fate  in  human  affairs 

The  prologue  uses  the  phrase  “star-crossed  lovers,”  which  means  their  love  is 
doomed  by  the  stars.  The  word  star  implies  that  something  larger  than  Romeo 
and  Juliet — that  is,  fate— controls  their  lives. 

The  motif  of  fate  or  star-crossed  love  is  repeated  as  a phrase,  a description,  and 
an  image  throughout  the  play.  The  unfortunate  consequence  of  “fate  ruling 
human  action”  is  that,  try  as  they  might,  people  are  unable  to  exert  control 
over  their  own  destinies. 


As  you  read  the  play,  pay  attention  to  evidence  that  supports  each  theme.  You’ll  find 
there’s  a considerable  amount  of  support  for  each  one. 


The  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets 
has  become  so  intense  by  the  time  the  play  opens,  it 
has  resulted  in  street  brawls  between  young  men 
from  each  family.  They  form  gangs  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  streets  looking  for  trouble. 


So  the  play's  about  young  love,  parents 
interfering  in  their  children's  lives,  and 
quarrels.  Doesn't  sound  too  different 
from  a lot  of  movies  or  TV  shows. 


Some  things  haven't 
changed  much.  The  same 
themes  are  lived  out  in 
our  lives  today,  just  as 
they  were  hundreds  of 


In  Lesson  2,  you  examined  the  structure  of  Shakespearean  drama  and  explored  some 
strategies  to  help  you  read  Shakespeare.  You  read  the  prologue  to  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  you  were  introduced  to  its  themes.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  all  of  Act  1. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Section  1 : Romeo  and  Juliet  {Peivi  1) 


'i-  esson  3:  Qomco  and  Juliet-hct  1 


f 


From  the  prologue,  you  discover  the  play  is  set  in  the  Italian  town  of  Verona. 

Because  Elizabethan  theatre  had  little  scenery  and  few  props,  it  was  up  to  the 
audience  to  imagine  the  setting  of  a Verona  street.  Most  likely,  however,  spectators 
were  familiar  with  the  basics  of  the  play,  such  as  the  plot,  characters,  and  setting. 

Readers  have  stage  directions  to  tell  them  that  Gregory  and  Sampson  are  Capulet 
men.  Viewers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  deduce  that  fact  from  the  characters’ 
costumes,  dialogue,  and  actions. 

Lines  1 to  60  are  difficult  to  understand.  Use  the  side  notes  to  help  you.  Remember 
that  Shakespeare  had  to  get  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  quickly  as  possible.  A 
series  of  off-colour  jokes  and  puns  would  accomplish  this. 

In  the  first  60  lines,  you  learn  that  Gregory  and  Sampson  are  more  than  willing  to 
insult  and  fight  the  Montagues.  So  when  Abraham  and  Balthasar  enter,  the  audience 
is  prepared  for  the  ensuing  fight. 

Scene  1 

Read  Act  1,  Scene  1.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 
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1.  a.  Describe  how  the  fight  escalates. 

b.  Who  breaks  up  the  fight? 

c.  What  words  of  the  prince  tell  the  audience  what  penalty  the  Capulet  and 
Montague  families  will  pay  if  the  fighting  does  not  immediately  cease? 

d.  Why  was  Romeo  “not  at  this  fray”  (line  115)?  What  does  his  absence  tell  the 
audience  about  his  character? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in 


Following  is  the  beginning  of  a character-trait  chart  for  Romeo. 


kSMWliv&k - Character-Trait  Chart.  , . . - 

Character 

Character  Trait 

Evidence  ; 

Romeo 

romantic 

Love  is  a smoke  raised  with  the 
fume  of  sighs;  / Being  purged,  a fire 
sparkling  in  lovers’  eyes;  (Act  1 , 

Scene  1,  lines  187  and  188) 

dislikes  family  feud 

What  fray  was  here?  / Yet  tell  me  not, 
for  1 have  heard  it  all.  / Here’s  much 
to  do  with  hate  (Act  1 , Scene  1 , lines  I 
170  to  172) 

^ 

Begin  a similar  character-trait  chart  for  Juliet. 

Continue  the  character-trait  charts  for  Romeo  and  Juliet  through  all  five  acts.  You 
will  use  these  charts  to  complete  an  assignment  in  Assignment  Booklet  6B. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  completing  the  charts: 


ellipsis 


a printed  mark  of 
three  dots  to 
indicate  that 
something  has  been 
left  out  in  a written 
phrase  or  sentence 


• You  will  need  a page  for  each  character  chart. 

• In  each  chart,  describe  the  character’s  personality  and  include  direct  evidence 
from  the  play,  indicating  act,  scene,  and  line  references. 

• To  quote  a lengthy  passage  from  the  play,  you  may  use  an  ellipsis  (...),  a 
series  of  three  periods,  to  indicate  that  you’ve  left  out  particular  phrases.  Note 
the  following  example  taken  from  Act  1,  Scene  1,  lines  205  to  208: 

She'll  not  be  hit  / With  Cupid's  arrow;  . . . From 

love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 


Section  1 : Romeo  and  Juliet  (Part  1 ) 


Discuss  the  following  questions  about  staging  techniques  with  a partner  or  group: 

• If  you  were  staging  the  play,  how  would  you  help  the  viewing  audience 
distinguish  the  Capulets  from  the  Montagues? 

• Romeo  should  make  a positive  first  impression  on  the  audience.  If  you  were 
staging  the  play,  what  would  you  do  to  encourage  this? 


Chelsea:  I know  that  Romeo  was  off  on  his  own,  dreaming  about  his  love  while 
the  others  were  brawling.  But  who  is  his  love?  Why  won’t  he  say?  Is  it  Juliet? 

Mr.  Haas:  No,  it’s  not  Juliet.  It’s  a woman  called  Rosaline  who  is  a member  of  the 
Capulet  family.  You’ll  find  this  out  later  in  the  play. 

Lin:  Is  that  why  he  won’t  tell  Benvolio? 

Mr.  Haas:  Probably.  Benvolio  knows,  though.  The  fact  that  she’s  a Capulet,  an 
enemy  of  the  Montagues,  helps  explain  the  oxymora  that  Romeo  uses  when 
talking  about  the  fray. 

Brandon:  Oxymora?  That’s  the  plural  of  oxymoron,  isn’t  it?  An  oxymoron  is  a 
contradiction,  right? 

Mr.  Haas:  An  oxymoron  seems  to  be  a contradiction  but,  upon  closer  examination, 
is  found  to  hold  an  element  of  truth.  Here  are  two  examples  of  oxymora  from 
line  173:  “0  brawling  love!  0 loving  hate!”  Can  you  see  other  examples? 

Brandon:  “Heavy  lightness.” 

Lin:  “Serious  vanity.” 

Mr.  Haas:  Good;  there  are  even  more.  Why  are  the  oxymora  appropriate? 
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Dominic:  Romeo  is  obviously  bitter  about  the  feud.  Because  he  is  a Montague,  he 
is  supposed  to  hate  Capulets,  but  he  loves  Rosaline.  He’s  torn  between  love 
and  hate.  He  feels  both,  and  the  oxymora  show  this. 


ambivalent 


torn  between  two 
actions,  ideas,  or 
beliefs 


Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  Romeo’s  ambivalent  feelings  suggest  the  tragic  events  yet  to 
come. 


Respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 


2.  Include  three  more  examples  of  oxymora  from  Romeo’s  speeches. 


allusion 


a reference  to  a 
significant  figure, 
event,  place,  or 
literary  work 
that  the  writer 
expects  the  reader 
to  recognize 


3.  a.  Romeo  uses  two  classical  allusions  in  line  206.  The  first  allusion  to  Cupid 
tells  the  audience  that  although  he  loves  Rosaline,  she  does  not  return  his 
love.  What  does  the  second  allusion  tell  the  reader?  Hint:  Read  the  side  note 
for  line  206. 

b.  Find  an  allusion  in  Montague’s  speech  in  lines  128  to  139. 


4.  Montague’s  speech  about  his  son,  Romeo,  is  full  of  imagery.  What  are  the  strong 
images?  In  what  ways  do  these  images  characterize  Romeo?  Remember  to  fill  in 
your  Romeo  character-trait  chart. 


5.  a.  Scene  1 introduces  the  audience  to  at  least  half  of  the  characters  in  the  play. 
Whom  have  you  not  yet  met? 

b.  Give  at  least  three  dramatic  purposes  of  Scene  1. 

c.  Scene  1,  as  is  Shakespeare’s  custom,  ends  on  a rhyming  couplet.  A rhyming 
couplet  often  informs  the  audience  that  the  scene  is  over.  The  two-lined 
phrase  often  holds  vital  information  or  meaning.  Write  the  rhyming  couplet 
out  in  full.  You  don’t  have  to  explain  it  now;  however,  you’ll  see  its 
significance  later  in  the  play. 

d.  The  mood  of  the  first  half  of  Scene  1 is  different  from  the  mood  at  the  end  of 
the  scene.  Where  does  the  mood  begin  to  change?  Comment  on  both  moods. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  3 on  page  77.  % 


the  interruption  of 
a serious  work, 
usually  a tragedy, 
by  a short, 
humorous  episode 


not  returned  or 
reciprocated 


One  of  the  major  themes,  feuding  families,  is  introduced  in  Scene  1.  Give  your 
opinion  of  what  went  on.  How  would  you  describe  everyone’s  behaviour?  Who 
seems  to  be  to  blame?  Do  you  have  any  sympathy  for  anyone?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  prince’s  threat? 


Scene  2 

Read  Act  1,  Scene  2.  Then  listen  on  your  audio  CD  to  “Romeo  and  Juliet  1.” 

In  this  discussion  about  Scene  2,  the  terms  comic  relief  and  unrequited  are  used. 
Using  context  clues,  determine  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

In  your  notebook,  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

6.  Find  evidence  of  Juliet’s  age. 

7.  a.  Line  6 introduces  a new  theme.  What  is  it? 

b.  In  what  ways  does  Scene  2 end  in  a similar  fashion  to  Scene  1? 

c.  Using  the  side  notes  in  your  copy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  give  two  examples  of 
humour  in  the  servant’s  speech. 

d.  How  is  the  mood  different  from  Scene  1? 

8.  Find  at  least  three  figures  of  speech  in  Scene  2.  Label  each  as  metaphor,  simile, 
hyperbole,  or  personification.  Explain  the  effect  of  each  figure  of  speech.  Create  a 
chart  similar  to  the  following  example. 


Line 

Reference 

Example 

Figure  of 
Speech 

Effect 

1 

- — ... — — 

Let  two  more 
summers  wither 
in  their  pride, 

personification 

It  shows  how  each  summer 
makes  young  Juliet  that 
much  older;  to  “wither”  is  to 
age  radically  and  visibly. 

9.  Fate,  which  was  introduced  in  the  prologue,  intervenes  in  Scene  2.  Explain. 


Note:  Motif  was 
defined  on  page 
26. 


I 


10.  Lord  Capulet’s  phrase  “keep  the  peace”  (line  3)  picks  up  on  a 
similar  phrase  from  Scene  1.  (See  line  79.)  The  word  peace  is 
used  often  to  create  dramatic  and  thematic  effect  and  is, 
therefore,  considered  a motif.  Locate  instances  of  the  word 
peace  in  Scenes  1 and  2.  Indicate  both  the  line  reference  and 
the  speaker. 

Note:  Throughout  the  play,  keep  a running  list  of  where  and 
when  the  word  peace  is  used.  Such  a list  will  provide  support 
for  the  theme  of  feuding  families. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  AppencHx,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  78. 


Scene  3 

Scene  3 takes  place  in  Capulet’s  house  and  is  the  first  indoor  scene  of  the  play.  Here, 
Lady  Capulet  prepares  Juliet  for  a marriage  proposal  from  Paris.  Lady  Capulet,  if  you 
remember,  spoke  briefly  in  Scene  1 . 

Scene  3 introduces  Juliet  and  the  nurse.  There  seems  to  be 
genuine  affection  between  Juliet  and  her  nurse.  A nurse’s  role 
at  that  time  was  to  breast-feed  the  child  from  birth,  a task 
considered  beneath  mothers  of  the  upper  class.  The  bond 
between  child  and  nurse,  then,  often  became  very  strong, 
with  the  nurse  becoming  a second  mother.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relationship  between  Juliet  and  her  mother  seems 
more  formal. 

Read  Scene  3.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions  in 
your  notebook. 

11.  a.  Lady  Capulet  uses  the  extended  metaphor  of  “a  book”  to  describe  Paris  to 

Juliet.  List  all  the  words  and  phrases  that  extend  this  metaphor. 

b.  Lady  Capulet  asks  her  daughter  two  questions: 

• “How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married?”  (line  66) 

• “[C]an  you  like  of  Paris’  love?”  (line  97) 

Juliet’s  answers  show  respect,  yet  they  seem  ambiguous  or  unclear.  What  do 
you  think  Juliet  means  in  line  67  and  lines  98  to  100? 

12.  Shakespeare  allows  his  heroine,  Juliet,  only  seven  lines  in  Act  1,  Scene  3.  Why 
do  you  think  she  speaks  so  little? 


Section  1 : Romeo  anclJuliet{P^T\.  1 ) 
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13.  Explain  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  rhyming  couplet  that  ends  this 
scene. 

14.  a.  Shakespeare  characterizes  the  nurse  in  just  30  lines.  What  three  adjectives 

would  you  use  to  describe  her  character?  Give  evidence  for  each  choice. 

b.  What  do  you  learn  about  Lady  Capulet  in  this  scene?  What  sort  of  wife  and 
mother  is  she? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  3 on  page  80. 


In  a group,  discuss  the  following  questions: 

• To  what  extent  do  you  think  Juliet  is  capable  of  making  mature  decisions? 

• Is  Juliet’s  response  to  her  mother  similar  to  what  a teenage  girl  might  say 
today? 


• Who  do  you  think  should  make  the  final  decision  about  the  person  you  will 
marry? 


Discuss  your  views  about  teenagers  getting  married. 

OR 


Discuss  your  views  about  fate  as  a factor  in  human  lives. 


Scene  4 

Scene  4 brings  the  action  back  to  the  street  again.  Romeo  and 
his  friends,  masked  and  disguised,  prepare  themselves  for 
Capulet’s  costume  ball.  You  meet  Romeo’s  good  friend 
Mercutio,  who,  in  his  “Queen  Mab  speech,”  proves  himself  to 
be  a lover,  a madman,  and  a poet.  The  scene  ends  ominously 
with  Romeo  fearing  “some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the 
stars”  (line  107). 

Read  Scene  4.  Then  read  the  following  dialogue. 
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Mr.  Haas:  This  scene  has  two  moods  that  are  almost  contradictory. 

Brandon:  The  beginning,  up  until  Mercutio’s  long  speech,  and  the  last  few  lines 
are  full  of  revelry  and  excitement.  You  can  tell  the  guys  are  ready  for  a party. 

Chelsea:  Except  Romeo,  he’s  really  down. 


Lin:  Full  of  self-pity,  you  mean.  He  keeps  on  talking  and  worrying  about  love.  His 
preoccupation  with  himself  must  be  irritating  the  others. 


clever  word  play 
that  creates 
humour  by  using 
certain  words  or 
phrases  in  such  a 
way  that  more  than 
one  meaning  is 
conveyed  i 


Mr.  Haas:  Probably.  But  Benvolio  and  Mercutio  are  good  friends  of  Romeo.  They 
try  to  get  him  out  of  the  doldrums. 

Dominic:  Romeo’s  not  that  “out  of  it.”  When  Mercutio  throws  a pun  at  him, 
Romeo  returns  it  pretty  well.  Look  at  lines  19  to  20:  “1  am  too  sore  enpierced 
with  his  shaft  / To  soar  with  his  light  feathers  . . . .”  That’s  pretty  clever — 
picking  up  on  what  Mercutio  said  about  Cupid. 

Lin:  All  the  puns  are  clever.  But  you  have  to  read  or  listen  carefully  to  get  them. 

Chelsea:  Do  we  have  to  understand  the  “Queen  Mab  speech”? 


Mr.  Haas:  It’s  a spectacular  piece  of  poetry  on  its  own.  Through  his  musings  about 
dreams,  Mercutio  takes  his  friends  and  the  readers  on  a fantastic  journey  into 
the  world  of  Mab,  the  Fairy  Queen.  If  you  want  to  study  it  in  depth,  go  right 
ahead.  You’ll  find  it  referred  to  in  many  books  and  on  Internet  sites  as  well. 


Discuss  the  following  questions  with  a partner  or  small  group: 

• Mercutio’s  “Queen  Mab  speech”  is  similar  to  a monologue.  If  you  were  staging 
the  play,  how  would  you  have  him  deliver  the  speech?  Refer  back  to  Sections  1 
and  2 for  ideas. 


• Where  would  you  place  Romeo  and  Benvolio  in  relation  to  Mercutio?  What 
would  they  be  doing  while  Mercutio  was  speaking? 


Section  1:  Romeo  and  Ju//et {Pari  i) 


15.  What  do  you  learn  of  Mercutio’s  character? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  81. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Using  details  from  Mercutio’s  speech,  draw  a picture  of  Queen  Mab. 


Scene  5 


Scene  5 is  the  last 
scene  in  Act  1.  What  do 
you  think  might  happen? 


The  action  has  been  building 
in  the  last  two  scenes.  It's 
obvious  that  Scene  5 is  going 
to  be  about  the  Capulet  ball. 


We  know  Rosaline  and  Juliet  are 
both  going  to  the  ball.  Paris,  too. 
Romeo  and  the  other  Montagues  are 
also  going,  but  in  disguise.  There's 
bound  to  be  trouble. 


Shakespeare  has  been  building  the 
suspense.  We've  been  introduced  to 
the  primary  characters.  We  know 
that  Romeo  loves  Rosaline  and  Paris 
wants  to  marry  Juliet. 


We  still  don't  know  how 
the  two  women  feel. 


With  that  on  your  minds, 
it's  a good  time  to  read 
the  scene. 


Read  Scene  5.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 
16.  What  lines  provide  comic  relief? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  81. 
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17.  There  are  few  stage  directions  in  Shakespearean  plays— Lord  Capulet  speaks  to 
a family  member  in  line  41:  “His  son  was  but  a ward  two  years  ago.”  In  lines 

42  and  43,  Romeo  asks  a serving  man,  “What  lady  is  that  which  doth  enrich  the 
hand  / Of  yonder  knight?”  What  stage  directions  would  you  put  between  lines 
41  and  42  to  clarify  the  situation  for  the  actors  and  the  readers? 

18.  a.  To  “what  lady”  is  Romeo  referring  in  line  42?  How  do  you  know? 

b.  Notice  Romeo’s  words  in  lines  48  and  49:  “So  shows  a snowy  dove  trooping 
with  crows,  / As  yonder  lady  o’er  her  fellows  shows.”  Of  what  words  of 
Benvolio  in  Scene  2 are  Romeo’s  words  reminiscent? 

19.  a.  Tybalt  shows  that  he  is  hot-tempered.  What  word  does 

he  use  over  and  over  again  to  describe  Romeo? 

b.  How  does  Tybalt  recognize  Romeo? 

c.  Tybalt  grudgingly  obeys  his  uncle  and  leaves  Romeo 
alone.  However,  he  utters  an  ominous  prediction  to 
Lord  Capulet.  What  is  Tybalt’s  prophecy? 

20.  What  words  of  Romeo  in  this  scene  illustrate  the  fear  he 
expressed  in  lines  106  and  107  of  Scene  4? 

21.  a.  In  lines  134  and  135,  Juliet  worries  that,  “If  he  be  married,  / My  grave  is  like 

to  be  my  wedding-bed.”  She  speaks  figuratively.  What  does  she  mean? 

b.  Death  is  mentioned  many  times  as  Juliet’s  lover  or  husband.  In  this  sense, 
“death  as  husband  or  lover”  is  a motif  in  the  play.  Keep  track  of  the  line 
numbers  where  this  motif  is  used.  In  your  notebook,  record  at  least  one  line 
from  the  play  that  contains  this  motif.  Record  the  line  number  as  well. 

22.  Paris  is  at  the  ball.  Yet  he  never  speaks  in  Scene  5.  Why  do  you  think 
Shakespeare  gives  him  no  lines  to  say? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  3 bn  page  81 . i 


Discuss  the  following  questions  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 


There  are  no  stage  directions  to  indicate  the  first  intimate  meeting  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  reader  or  viewer  has  only  their  romantic  words  in  lines  93  to  110.  If  you 
were  directing  the  play,  where  would  you  place  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  stage?  How 
would  you  have  them  play  the  scene?  Would  they  be  wearing  masks?  If  so,  what 
kind?  Would  their  masks  be  removed?  When?  What  movements  would  you  have 
each  make  to  emphasize  the  words?  Would  they  kiss?  What  props  and  simple  sets 
would  you  use?  Where  would  Tybalt,  Lord  Capulet,  the  nurse,  and  Benvolio  be? 


Is  it  realistic  for  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  fall  in  love  instantly?  Do  you  think  love  at 
first  sight  is  possible?  Discuss. 


Mr.  Haas:  By  the  time  you  get  to  the  end  of  Act  1,  the  conversations  that  Romeo 
and  Benvolio  had  earlier  now  seem  ironic. 

Lin:  What’s  irony  again? 

Mr.  Haas:  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  it  means  a difference  between  what 
is  asserted  by  a character  and  what  is  actually  the  case.  In  Act  1,  irony  appears 
some  time  after  a character  has  made  strong  assertions.  Give  me  some 
examples. 

Dominic:  In  Scene  2,  Romeo  says  he  loves  Rosaline  so  much  that  no  one  can  take 
her  place.  Yet  in  Scene  5,  when  he  goes  to  the  ball,  he  instantly  falls  in  love 
with  Juliet.  Now,  that’s  ironic. 

Brandon:  Right,  according  to  what  Romeo  said  in  Scene  2,  Rosaline  is  the  fairest 
of  all  women,  but  now  when  he  sees  Juliet  he  says  he  “never  saw  true  beauty 
till  this  night”  (line  53). 

Chelsea:  These  examples  lend  support  to  the  theme  of  “the  impulsivity  of  youth.” 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  Sometimes  irony  does  support  a theme.  Now,  let’s  turn  to 
plot.  Shakespeare  has  set  up  the  plot  in  such  a way  that  the  action  can  move 
in  more  than  one  direction.  What  are  the  possibilities? 

Brandon:  Romeo  and  Juliet  seem  to  have  fallen  in  love.  1 guess  they  could  get 
married  and  things  could  work  out.  Lord  Capulet  says  Romeo  is  “a  virtuous 
and  well-govern’d  youth”  (line  68). 
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Dominic:  But  the  play’s  a tragedy.  That  possibility  is  too  perfect. 

Lin:  There’s  enough  evidence  to  suggest  that  fate  is  not  in  their  favour.  Check 
back  to  the  prologue,  and  look  at  the  ominous  words  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
the  end  of  Scene  5. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’re  right.  The  act  doesn’t  end  on  a positive  note. 


Now  that  you’ve  completed  Act  1,  prepare  a list  of  about  five  interview  questions 
you  would  like  to  ask  one  of  the  characters.  Phrase  the  questions  so  that  they 
will  force  the  character  to  reveal  as  much  personality  as  possible. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Try  out  your  interview  questions  on  a partner  who  is  also  reading  the  play. 
Allow  the  responses  to  help  you  modify  your  questions. 


Lesson  3 was  a detailed  study  of  Act  1.  In  the  first  act,  Shakespeare  introduces  the 
Verona  setting  and  the  long-standing  feud  between  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues. 
Key  players  in  the  drama  are  introduced  and  characterized.  By  the  end  of  the  act,  it’s 
clear  that  the  plot  is  focusing  on  the  romance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Throughout 
Act  1,  Shakespeare  incorporates  enough  clues  for  an  audience  to  realize  that  a tragic 
ending  is  inevitable. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


The  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  much  older  than  Shakespeare’s  tragic  drama. 
The  plot  was  written  for  the  first  time  in  Verona,  Italy,  by  DaPorto  and 
Della  Corte  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


Romeo  ) 


onclusion 


In  Section  1,  you  completed  the  introduction  to  Shakespeare  and  read  the  prologue 
and  Act  1 of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

As  with  all  Shakespearean  plays,  the  first  act  is  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  The 
reader  or  viewer  has  to  learn  the  language  and  become  acquainted  with  expository 
information,  the  characters,  the  plot,  the  setting,  the  conflict,  and  the  themes  of  the 
play.  The  lessons  that  you’ve  completed  over  the  course  of  Section  1 have  helped  you 
to  gain  this  knowledge. 

In  Section  2,  you’ll  read  the  second  and  third  acts  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  You’ll  explore 
imagery  and  figurative  language  in  more  depth  and  create  original  iambic 
pentameter. 
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ection  2:  Domco  and  Juibt  (Part  2) 


- ' 





Ki2!^KS»5ar..ts!«;i; 


Now  that  you  have  an  understanding  of  the  plot, 
characters,  themes,  and  language  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  you’ll  be  able  to  read  and  interpret  the  rest 
of  the  play  more  independently.  In  Section  2, 
you’ll  read  Acts  2 and  3 of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


es-son  1:  Qomco  and  Julict-hci  2 


Read  the  sonnet  at  the  beginning  of  Act  2.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions 
about  the  sonnet. 

1.  a.  Part  of  the  sonnet  gives  a summary  of  Act  1,  and  part  of  it  implies  what  will 
happen  next.  Paraphrase  lines  1 to  4. 

b.  If  you  were  reading  the  part  of  the  Chorus,  what  words  would  you 
emphasize?  Why? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  82. 


Scene  1 

Scene  1 begins  some  time  after  the  ball  is  over.  Romeo  has  decided  he  must  return  to 
see  Juliet,  and  he  climbs  over  a wall  to  enter  the  Capulet  property.  It’s  a dangerous 
act,  but  his  heart  rather  than  his  head  guides  his  actions. 

Meanwhile,  Mercutio  and  Benvolio  are  searching  for  Romeo  because  he  didn’t  tell 
them  of  his  plans.  All  the  while,  Mercutio  mocks  Romeo  by  making  reference  to 
physical  love. 

Read  Scene  1.  Then  read  the  following  discussion. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Why  do  you  think  Shakespeare  includes  this  short  scene? 

Chelsea:  To  let  us  know  about  Romeo’s  plans. 

Lin:  To  show  us  that  Romeo’s  main  interest  is  romantic  love.  His  words  are  a real 
contrast  to  Mercutio’s  crude  ways. 

Dominic:  Romeo  is  unwise  but  still  brave. 

Brandon:  Yeah.  You  worry  about  the  guy,  but  you  still  cheer  him  on. 


Scene  2 


soliloquy 


a speech  that  a 
character  makes 
when  no  one  else  is 
present  or  listening; 
a genuine  and 
heartfelt  statement 
that  expresses  a 
character’s 
innermost  thoughts 


This  is  probably  the  most  famous  scene  in  the  play.  Even  if 
people  haven’t  read  Romeo  and  Juliet,  most  are  familiar  with  the 
“balcony  scene.”  Romeo  begins  the  scene  with  a soliloquy, 
declaring  his  love  for  Juliet  without  her  actually  listening.  Not 
realizing  that  Romeo  is  in  the  courtyard,  Juliet  comes  out  on  the 
balcony  and  swears  her  never-ending  love  for  him.  Once  he 
hears  her  words  of  love,  Romeo  makes  his  presence  known. 

They  begin  to  talk,  and  the  courtship  continues  from  where  it 
left  off  in  “the  palmers  speech”  at  the  end  of  Act  1. 

Read  Scene  2.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


2.  a.  What  are  the  images  Romeo  uses  in  lines  2 to  23  to  describe  Juliet?  Write  the 

images  in  your  own  words. 

b.  Why  are  the  images  effective? 

3.  a.  In  two  to  four  sentences,  discuss  the  points  Juliet  makes  in  lines  33  to  49. 

b.  Why  does  Romeo  use  the  word  baptized  in  line  50? 

c.  Give  an  example  of  personification  from  lines  58  to  60. 

d.  Give  an  example  of  hyperbole  in  lines  71  to  73. 
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4.  Juliet  reveals  that  she  is  both  candid  and  intelligent  in  lines  85  to  106.  Give  at 
least  one  piece  of  evidence  to  support  each  personality  trait.  Remember  to  fill  in 
your  character-trait  chart. 

5.  What  does  Juliet  mean  when  she  uses  these  figures  of  speech  in  lines  121  and 
122?  “This  bud  of  love,  by  summer’s  ripening  breath,  / May  prove  a beauteous 
flower  when  next  we  meet.” 


6.  Who  introduces  the  idea  of  marriage?  Explain  the  plan. 

7.  Give  two  examples  of  “bird”  imagery  in  Scene  2.  Why  is  the  imagery  effective? 
Discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  group. 

8.  How  is  the  end  of  this  scene  a contrast  with  Romeo’s  words  at  the  end  of  Act  1, 
Scene  4? 


foreshadowing 


arranging  events 
and  information  in 
a narrative  in  such 
a way  that  later 
events  are  prepared 
for  or  hinted  at 
beforehand 


9.  Even  though  Romeo  and  Juliet  seem  optimistic  and  joyful,  foreshadowing  in 
this  scene  suggests  future  difficulties  for  the  couple.  Quote  the  lines  that 
foreshadow  trouble  for  them. 

10.  The  scene  demands  a balcony.  If  you  were  directing  the  play  and  found  that  a 
balcony  wasn’t  possible,  how  would  you  improvise? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  82. 


Romeo  and  Juliet  have  hatched  a plan  to  marry  the  next  day.  What  obstacles 
stand  in  their  way?  Who  is  more  at  risk,  Romeo  or  Juliet?  What  is  unrealistic 
about  their  plan?  On  the  other  hand,  why  might  it  work?  If  you  were  able  to  give 
the  young  couple  advice,  what  would  it  be?  Remember  to  tie  your  ideas  together. 


Scene  3 

Scene  3 introduces  a new  character.  Friar  Laurence.  He  is  alone  in  his  garden, 
making  philosophical  observations  as  he  gathers  herbs.  When  Romeo  asks  him  to 
perform  the  marriage,  the  friar  reluctantly  agrees.  However,  he  urges  caution. 

Read  Scene  3.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

11.  a.  In  light  of  Friar  Laurence’s  speech,  explain  the  appropriateness  of  Romeo’s 
figurative  language  in  lines  51  and  52:  “both  our  remedies  / Within  thy  help 
and  holy  physic  lies.” 
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b.  Why  does  Friar  Laurence  not  want  to  go  ahead  with  the  marriage  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet? 

c.  Why  does  the  friar  agree  to  marry  them?  What  do  you  think  of  his 
reasoning? 

d.  Is  the  mood  dark  or  light  in  this  scene?  Positive  or  negative?  Explain  why. 

e.  What  sort  of  person  is  Friar  Laurence? 


^ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  Lesson  1 bnfpage  83.  ^ 


Scene  4 


archaic 


being  from  long 
ago  and,  therefore, 
no  longer  in  use 


This  scene  consists  largely  of  comic  relief, 
wordplay,  and  just  plain  “horsing  around.” 
Much  of  the  humour  and  sexual  innuendo  is 
lost  on  contemporary  audiences  because 
Mercutio  and  Romeo  speak  in  a series  of 
complicated  puns  with  language  that  is 
archaic,  with  words  or  phrases  that  many 
people  living  in  the  twenty-first  century  don’t 
understand. 

When  Juliet’s  nurse  enters  the  scene,  she 
becomes  the  object  of  Mercutio’s  insensitive 
humour.  Because  the  nurse  is  Juliet’s  trusted 
messenger,  Romeo  takes  pity  upon  her, 
drawing  her  away  from  Mercutio’s  cruel 
mockery. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  the  audience  members  see  a more  relaxed  Romeo  than 
they’ve  seen  up  to  this  point.  He  is  also  very  witty.  The  latter  part  of  the  scene 
reveals  the  final  details  of  the  wedding  plans. 


Read  Scene  4.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


12.  a.  Most  of  this  scene  is  written  in  prose  as  opposed  to  blank  verse.  Why  do  you 
think  Shakespeare  made  this  choice? 

b.  Paraphrase  Romeo’s  comments  from  lines  172  to  185. 

c.  Directors  have  been  known  to  cut  this  scene  from  the  play  entirely.  Give  one 
or  two  reasons  to  support  the  cut,  and  give  one  or  two  to  challenge  it. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1^on  page  84,^^ 


Romeo  andJuliet{P3iTi2) 


Scene  5 


Approximately  24  hours  have  passed  since  the  Capulets  and 
the  Montagues  were  found  brawling  in  the  streets  by  Prince 
Escalus.  The  scene  opens  with  Juliet  speaking  in  a soliloquy 
before  she  and  the  nurse  talk  about  marriage  plans. 

Read  Scene  5.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

13.  a.  Shakespeare  gives  Juliet  a soliloquy  at  the  beginning 

of  this  scene.  What  qualities  do  you  discover  about  her 
character  as  she  speaks?  Note:  Add  this  information  to 
your  character-trait  chart. 

b.  Throughout  the  scene,  the  nurse  teases  Juliet  and 
refuses  to  be  straightforward  in  her  responses.  What 
does  this  tell  you  about  the  nurse’s  character? 


Jane  Cowl  as  Juliet 


c.  What  words  of  the  nurse  cause  Juliet  to  blush  with  excitement? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  84. 


With  a partner,  act  out  lines  29  to  35  until  the  lines  are  done  to  your  satisfaction.  Let 
the  following  observations  and  questions  guide  your  dramatization. 

The  nurse’s  words  in  lines  29  and  30,  “Can  you  not  stay  a while?  / Do  you  not  see 
that  I am  out  of  breath?”  cause  Juliet  to  repeat  the  word  breath  three  times  in  the 
next  two  lines. 


Discuss  the  following  questions  about  the  role  of  Juliet: 

• What  tone  will  you  use  for  lines  31  to  35? 

• What  words  will  you  emphasize? 

• How  will  you  position  your  body? 

• What  expression  will  you  have  on  your  face? 

Discuss  the  following  questions  about  the  role  of  the  nurse: 

• Where  will  you  stand  in  relation  to  Juliet? 

• In  what  ways  will  your  voice  be  different  from  Juliet’s? 

• What  expression  will  you  have  on  your  face? 

• What  tone  will  you  use? 
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In  her  soliloquy,  Juliet  makes  an  allusion  to 
Cupid.  Remember  that  Cupid  is  sometimes 
portrayed  as  blindfolded;  hence  the  expression 
“love  is  blind.” 

What  does  the  expression  mean  to  you?  What 
are  your  opinions  about  the  nature  of  love?  Do 
you  agree?  Disagree? 


Scene  6 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  play,  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  spent  only  two  brief  bits  of  time 
together,  yet  they’re  determined  to  marry  immediately. 

In  this  very  short  scene.  Friar  Laurence  urges  caution:  “These  violent  delights  have 
violent  ends”  (line  9).  However,  Romeo  and  Juliet  profess  their  love  for  each  other, 
and  the  friar  agrees  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Read  Scene  6.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

14.  a.  As  in  his  soliloquy  in  Scene  3,  the  friar  speaks  now  in  a series  of  contrasts. 
What  is  his  main  point? 

b.  In  Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  135,  Juliet’s  comments  foreshadowed  a tragic  ending. 
In  Act  2,  Scene  6,  line  7,  Romeo  states  “love-devouring  Death  do  what  he 
dare.”  What  does  he  mean?  How  are  his  words  similar  to  Juliet’s? 

c.  In  lines  24  to  29,  Romeo  insists  that  love  should  be  expressed  with  sweet, 
poetic  words.  Juliet’s  response  is  somewhat  of  a contrast  to  Romeo’s  ideas. 
Paraphrase  lines  30  to  34,  drawing  a contrast  between  Juliet  and  Romeo. 

d.  How  does  Shakespeare  maintain  suspense?  What  makes  the  audience  want 
to  read  on? 

e.  Does  Act  2 end  on  a positive  or  negative  note?  Explain. 

f.  The  marriage  ceremony  does  not  take  place  on  stage.  Why  do  you  think 
Shakespeare  makes  this  choice — for  practical  or  dramatic  reasons?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on^page  86. 


Section  2:  Romeo  andJuHet  2) 


Discuss  the  following  questions  with  a partner  or  small  group. 

• If  you  were  adapting  this  stage  play  for  the  screen,  would  you  include  the 
wedding  ceremony?  Why  or  why  not? 

• What  are  the  potential  difficulties? 


• If  the  wedding  were  to  be  included,  what  would  be  gained?  What  would  be 
lost? 


Only  four  people — five,  if  you  count  Romeo’s  man — know  of  the  secret  marriage. 
Write  a journal  response  to  the  following  questions: 

• What,  if  anything,  have  Romeo  and  Juliet  done  to  prevent  discovery? 


• Do  you  agree  with  Friar  Laurence’s  hope  of  Act  2,  Scene  3,  lines  90  to  92? 
“In  one  respect  I’ll  thy  assistant  be;  / For  this  alliance  may  so  happy 
prove,  / To  turn  your  households’  rancour  to  pure  love.”  Discuss  this  quote. 


Compared  to  the  first  act.  Act  2 is  more  optimistic  in  tone.  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  plans 
for  marriage,  although  impractical  and  unwise,  seem  to  be  working  out.  There  are 
hints  of  future  tragedy,  but  the  rising  excitement  of  the  love  affair  allows  the  young 
couple — as  well  as  Friar  Laurence,  the  nurse,  and  the  audience — to  forget  the  grim 
reality  of  the  situation. 

The  action  has  moved  along  quickly;  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  hasty  marriage  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  You  probably  noticed  that  you  were  able  to  read  Act  2 faster,  and 
understand  it  more  easily,  than  Act  1.  This  skill  that  you’re  developing  will  increase 
as  you  continue  to  read  the  play.  The  activities  that  you  completed  have  given  you  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  plot,  themes,  and  dramatic  techniques  of  Act  2. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  and  study  Act  3 of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Because  you  have  become  so  enthralled  with  the  secret  romance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  you  may  have  forgotten  about  the  two  feuding  families.  However,  Shakespeare 
re-introduces  this  theme  by  taking  the  action  to  a public  street  in  Verona.  In  some 
respects.  Act  3 begins  in  the  same  fractious  way  as  Act  1.  However,  this  time  the 
results  are  much  more  tragic. 

Scene  1 


When  the  scene  opens,  Mercutio  and  Benvolio  are  talking  as 
Benvolio  tries  to  persuade  Mercutio  to  retire  for  fear  that  they 
“shall  not  ’scape  a brawl”  (line  3)  with  the  Capulets.  However, 
Mercutio  seems  to  be  “itching  for  a fight.”  Sure  enough,  Tybalt 
finds  them,  rapiers  are  drawn,  and  Mercutio  is  mortally 
wounded  while  Romeo  attempts  to  break  up  the  duel.  Vowing 
quick  revenge,  Romeo  attacks  Tybalt,  and  soon  Tybalt  lies  dead 
as  well. 

Prince  Escalus  blames  Romeo  for  the  deaths  and  banishes  him 
from  Verona. 


Read  Scene  1.  Then  read  the  following  discussion. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  was  your  reaction  to  Scene  1? 

Dominic:  It  seemed  strange  that  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  died  so  quickly.  1 wasn’t 
really  prepared  for  their  deaths. 

Lin:  Shakespeare  has  been  giving  hints  all  along  that  things  will  not  go  smoothly 
for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Think  back  to  the  prologue,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  but  we’re  never  fully  prepared  for  tragedy,  especially  when  we  see 
two  young  men  die  because  of  an  “ancient  grudge.” 

Brandon:  It  seems  unfair  that  Romeo  will  be  banished.  After  all,  he  didn’t  start  the 
fight;  in  fact,  he  tried  to  prevent  it. 

Dominic:  What  are  Romeo  and  Juliet  going  to  do  now?  What  can  they  say  to  their 
parents  now  that  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  are  both  dead? 

Lin:  Things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

Mr.  Haas:  By  the  end  of  Act  2,  you  knew  things  were  going  to  be  difficult  for  the 
young  lovers;  now  you  sense  their  union  will  be  impossible. 


a literary  work  that 
exposes  human 
folly  but, 

nevertheless,  ends 
happily 


Act  2 

Rising  Action 


Acts 

Climax 


Many  people  consider  this  scene  the 
turning  point  or  climax  of  the  play.  Up 
until  this  fateful  point,  the  play  could 
have  become  a comedy.  However,  the 
deaths  of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  signal  a 
tragedy. 


Act1 
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Respond  to  the  following  questions. 


1 

1.  a. 

understatement 

b. 

a figure  of  speech 
that  is  deliberately 
less  forceful  than 
the  subject  or 

c. 

occasion  would 
justify;  the  opposite 
of  hyperbole 

d. 

e. 

Find  two  lines  to  show  that  Mercutio  is  related  to  Prince 
Escalus. 

In  lines  90  to  107,  Mercutio  speaks  in  understatement.  Find 
an  example  of  understatement. 

Mercutio’s  words  “A  plague  o’  both  your  houses”  point  to  one 
of  the  key  themes  of  the  play.  Explain. 

Lady  Capulet  reveals  a good  deal  of  her  character  in  this 
scene.  What  sort  of  person  is  she? 

Prince  Escalus  speaks  for  the  second  time  in  the  play.  What 
do  you  learn  of  his  character? 


f.  Explain  the  significance  of  Romeo’s  phrase  “0,  1 am  fortune’s  fool! 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  85. 

^ -■ I r : j 


Discuss  the  following  with  a partner  or  small  group. 

People  have  different  ideas  about  who  is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  Mercutio  and 
Tybalt: 


• Prince  Escalus  blames  Romeo.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  Why? 

• Benvolio  gives  his  opinion  in  lines  151  to  174.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree?  Why? 


Scene  2 


dramatic  irony 


a discrepancy  of 
meaning  that 
occurs  when  the 
audience  knows 
something  that  one 
or  more  of  the 
characters  do  not 


Scene  2 begins  with  a long  soliloquy  from  Juliet  that  is  both  passionate  and 
romantic.  Sadly,  the  soliloquy  and  the  lines  up  to  line  70  are  full  of  dramatic  irony: 
the  audience  knows  the  tragedy  of  Scene  1 but  Juliet  does  not. 

Over  the  course  of  this  scene,  Juliet  struggles  to  come  to  terms  with  the  death  of  her 
kinsman,  Tybalt,  by  her  husband,  Romeo.  Eventually,  she  chooses  her  husband  over 
her  cousin  and  family. 


Read  Scene  2.  Then  read  the  following  discussion. 


Section  2:  Romeo  and  Ju//et  {Pari  2) 


Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  see  any  connections  between  this  scene  and  Act  2,  Scene  5? 

Brandon:  Lots.  She’s  waiting  impatiently  again  for  Romeo. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’ll  see  that  Juliet  uses  imagery  and  metaphors  to  reveal  her  feelings. 

Chelsea:  There’s  a lot  of  dark  or  night  imagery.  1 guess  it’s  to  tell  us  that  night  is 
coming,  and  because  Romeo  is  on  his  way,  she’s  looking  forward  to  their 
wedding  night. 

Lin:  There  are  images  of  a “sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black,”  a “raven’s  back,” 
and  night  being  “black-brow’d.” 

Dominic:  Juliet  also  makes  a contrast  to  night  when  she  says  that  Romeo  will  be 
cut  “out  in  little  stars  . . . [that]  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine  / That  all 
the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night.” 

Brandon:  The  images  don’t  sound  all  that  enticing.  And  there’s  the  part  about 
“when  [Romeo]  shall  die” — it  seems  that  she  is  expecting  him  to  die  soon. 

Mr.  Haas:  It  does  sound  like  a premonition,  doesn’t  it?  Do  you  notice  that  there  is 
another  reference  to  death  being  Juliet’s  bridegroom  in  this  scene? 

Brandon:  Right.  1 saw  that  in  line  137.  The  whole  scene  is  pretty  grim. 


Respond  to  the  following  questions. 

2.  a.  In  lines  73  to  84,  Juliet  uses  a series  of  oxymora.  Write  out  a few  of  these, 
explaining  why  she  speaks  in  contradictions. 

b.  The  nurse’s  sympathy  seems  to  lie  with  Tybalt,  not  Romeo.  However,  she 
decides  to  bring  Romeo  to  Juliet.  Why? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  86. 
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The  conversation  that  Juliet  has  with  the  nurse  in  lines  96  to  127  illustrates  Juliet’s 
confusion  and  suffering.  Rehearse  this  scene  with  a partner.  Remember  to  emphasize 
particular  words  and  to  modulate  your  voice  to  create  the  impression  you  want  to 
achieve.  Think  about  body  movement,  but  be  careful— it’s  very  easy  to  overact  this 
highly  emotional  scene. 


Write  a letter  to  a friend  or  acquaintance  who  does  not  know  much,  or  anything, 
about  the  play.  Explain  the  turmoil  and  confusion  that  Juliet  is  experiencing  in 
Act  3,  Scene  2. 


Scene  3 

Scene  3 finds  Romeo  in  Friar  Laurence’s  cell. 
The  friar  tells  Romeo  that  his  punishment 
shall  be  banishment,  not  death.  The  lesser 
sentence  gives  Romeo  no  comfort,  however, 
and  he  falls  upon  the  floor,  tearing  his  hair 
as  he  grieves  for  a married  life  that  will 
never  be.  Calling  Romeo  immature  and 
ungrateful,  the  friar  rouses  Romeo  to  action. 
With  the  nurse’s  help,  and  under  the 
protective  cover  of  night,  Romeo  goes  to 
Juliet’s  bedchamber. 

By  daybreak,  Romeo  must  begin  his  exile  in 
Mantua. 

Read  Scene  3.  Then  respond  to  the  following 


questions. 


3.  a.  We  see  a different  side  to  Romeo  in  this  scene.  What  facets  of  his  character 
are  revealed? 


b.  Romeo  tells  Friar  Laurence  that  banishment  is  torture,  not  mercy.  What  does 
Romeo  mean? 


c.  Give  one  piece  of  evidence  from  the  friar  and  one  from  the  nurse  that  show 
their  impatience  with  Romeo’s  “childish”  behaviour. 

d.  Write  down  at  least  three  points  that  Friar  Laurence  uses  in  lines  108  to  158 
to  convince  Romeo  to  “act  like  a man.” 


Romeo  2) 


e.  As  readers,  we’re  not  sure  exactly  when  Romeo  “falls  upon  the  ground”  and 
begins  to  weep.  If  you  were  staging  this  scene,  when  would  you  have 
Romeo’s  weeping  begin?  Why  would  you  choose  this  place  in  the  scene? 

f.  Because  Romeo  is  a protagonist,  the  audience’s  sympathies  should  remain 
with  him  even  when  he  tears  his  hair  and  cries  aloud.  What  does 
Shakespeare  do  to  keep  the  audience  sympathetic? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  86. 


Scene  4 

It’s  hard  to  believe  that  only  36  hours  have  passed  since  the  drama  began  on  the 
streets  of  Verona.  It’s  late  Monday  evening.  In  Lord  Capulet’s  house,  Capulet  and 
Paris  resume  the  conversation  they  began  about  marriage  in  Act  1,  Scene  2.  Lady 
Capulet  is  also  present.  Lord  Capulet  promises  Paris  that  Juliet  shall  marry  him  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  three  of  them  are  not  aware  that,  as  they  speak,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  are  upstairs  in  their  marriage  bed.  Their  ignorance  of  this  important  fact 
produces  dramatic  irony. 

Read  Scene  4,  and  then  respond  to  the  following  question. 

4.  Scene  4 has  elements  of  dramatic  irony  within  it.  Give  one  or  two  examples, 
using  specific  lines  for  support. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  87. 


Because  of  Tybalt’s  death,  it’s  a time  of  mourning  for  the  Capulet  family.  However, 
Lord  Capulet,  for  reasons  that  are  never  fully  explained,  decides  that  Paris  and  Juliet 
must  wed  immediately. 

Rehearse  lines  19  to  28  with  a partner.  In  Lord  Capulet’s  voice  and  movements,  try  to 
combine  grief  at  the  funeral  and  joy  due  to  the  marriage. 

Scene  5 


It’s  now  early  Tuesday  morning.  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  spent  their  wedding  night 
together.  Both  know  that  Romeo  must  leave  for  Mantua  immediately;  however,  the 
parting  is  painful.  It  doesn’t  help  that  Juliet  has  a terrible  premonition  in  which  she 
sees  Romeo  “dead  in  the  bottom  of  a tomb”  (line  56). 

The  moment  Romeo  departs.  Lady  Capulet  arrives  to  announce  Juliet’s  wedding  to 
Paris. 
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Read  Scene  5.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

5.  a.  Give  two  examples  of  night  imagery  and  two  instances  of  day  imagery  from 
the  speeches  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  lines  1 to  36. 

b.  Note  one  example  of  figurative  language  from  lines  1 to  36  and  one  from  lines 
127  to  139.  Identify  each  figure  of  speech,  and  explain  the  effect  of  each  one. 
See  the  following  example  from  Act  1,  Scene  2. 


Line 

Reference 

Example 

Figure  of 
Speech 

Effect 

1 2 and  3 

...  the  lark  . . . 
pierced  the  fearful 
hollow  of  thine  ear. 

personification 

and 

understatement 

This  quote  emphasizes 
the  harsh  associations 
of  day.  Romeo  must 
now  go  to  Mantua. 

c.  Juliet’s  words  to  her  mother  in  lines  86  and  87  are  dramatically  ironic. 
They’re  also  ambiguous  in  the  sense  that  they  mean  one  thing  to  Juliet  and 
another  to  her  mother.  Give  an  example  of  an  ambiguous  phrase,  and  explain 
how  it  satisfies  Lady  Gapulet. 

d.  List  one  example  of  dramatic  irony  from  this  scene.  Explain  why  it’s  ironic. 

e.  In  lines  127  to  139,  Lord  Gapulet  uses  an  extended  metaphor  in  his  speech  to 
Juliet.  What  is  the  metaphor?  What  words  or  phrases  extend  it?  Why  is  it 
effective? 

f.  The  motif  of  Juliet  being  married  to  death  occurs  in  this  scene.  Give  two 
examples. 

g.  This  scene  creates  a considerable  amount  of  suspense.  What  does  the  reader 
or  viewer  want  to  find  out  in  the  next  act? 


¥ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  88.  A 


The  dashes  in  line  95  are  important  pieces  of  punctuation.  Practise  reading  aloud 
lines  94  to  96  with  a partner,  using  the  dashes  to  help  you  change  meaning.  Discuss 
your  findings. 


Section  2:  Romeo  and  Ju//et  {Pari  2) 


Chelsea:  I can’t  figure  out  why  Capulet  has  forgotten  that  he  earlier  said  Juliet 
was  too  young  to  marry, 

Lin:  Or  that  he  said  he’d  ask  Juliet’s  approval  before  he  picked  a husband  for  her. 

Mr.  Haas:  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a good  reason  for  his  forgetfulness,  if  that’s 
what  it  is.  It’s  details  like  these  that  remind  us  to  suspend  our  disbelief. 

Dominic:  Our  what? 

Mr.  Haas:  There’s  a lot  that  happens  in  live  drama  and  film  that  doesn’t  literally 
represent  life.  Remember  that  Shakespeare  has  a play  to  write  and  a story  to 
tell.  At  times  he  has  to  exaggerate  details,  speed  up  time,  and  devise 
coincidences  to  move  the  plot  and  themes  forward. 

Brandon:  It  makes  artistic  sense. 

Mr.  Haas:  The  audience  has  to  say,  “This  is  unrealistic  in  day-to-day  life,  but  it 
makes  sense  in  the  context  of  the  play  or  film.” 


How  has  fate  worked  against  Romeo  and  Juliet?  How  has  family  hatred  worked 
against  them?  How  has  their  impetuous  behaviour  created  problems  for  the 
young  couple?  How  has  the  involvement  of  family  and  friends  in  the  lives  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  made  the  situation  worse? 


At  the  beginning  of  Act  3,  the  characters  and  the  audience  are  swiftly  reminded  of 
the  insolvable  problem— the  hatred  that  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  continue  to 
have  for  one  another.  The  deaths  of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt  begin  the  downward  spiral 
of  destruction.  Romeo’s  banishment  and  Juliet’s  impending  marriage  to  Paris  bring  a 
chilling  close  to  the  end  of  Act  3.  Although  Juliet  hopes  that  Friar  Laurence  can  find 
“a  remedy”  to  cure  the  many  serious  problems,  the  prospects  appear  dim. 
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At  this  point  in  the  play,  you  have  a much  firmer  grasp  on  the  following: 


• the  plot 

• the  personality  traits  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 

• the  setting,  including  the  passage  of  time 

• central  issues,  including  themes 

• key  motifs,  imagery,  and  figurative  language 


You’ve  now  finished  reading  more  than  half  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  Lesson  1,  you 
read  Act  2,  and  you  learned  more  about  foreshadowing  and  imagery.  In  Lesson  2, 
you  completed  Act  3,  and  you  looked  more  closely  at  dramatic  irony. 

In  Section  3,  you’ll  study  Acts  4 and  5.  You’ll  also  have  the  opportunity  to  compare 
two  movie  versions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6A,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


SecWon  2:  Romeo  and  Juf/et  (Pari  2) 


ection  3:  Qomco  and  Juliet  (Part  3) 


□ □ 


j Section  3 completes  your  study  of  Romeo  and 
I Juliet.  Now  that  you’re  familiar  with  the  plot, 

I characters,  language,  and  themes,  you  can  read 
I and  comprehend  Romeo  and  Juliet  more  quickly 
i and  with  greater  ease  than  you  could  when  you 
' first  began  the  play. 
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Scene  1 


The  last  scene  of  Act  3 occurred  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  day  is  still  Tuesday  when 
Scene  1 of  Act  5 begins.  Paris  asks  Friar  Laurence  to  perform  his  and  Juliet’s 
marriage  ceremony.  Juliet  enters,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  audience  sees  Paris  and 
Juliet  converse.  Paris  waits  for  words  of  love  from  Juliet,  but,  using  ambiguous 
phrases,  she  is  skilfully  evasive  in  her  responses.  Paris  mistakes  her  forlorn 
appearance  as  grief  for  Tybalt  and  leaves  the  cell,  ignorant  of  her  love  for,  and 
marriage  to,  Romeo.  Responding  to  Juliet’s  desperation.  Friar  Laurence  concocts  a 
plan  that  he  believes  will  prevent  the  marriage  of  Juliet  and  Paris  and  allow  for  the 
reunion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Read  Scene  1.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  There  are  many  instances  of  dramatic  irony  in  lines  1 to  43.  All  instances  relate 
to  Paris’s  lack  of  knowledge  about  Juliet’s  marriage  to  Romeo.  The  following 
chart  indicates  the  discrepancies  between  Paris’s  beliefs  and  the  truth.  Illustrate 
your  understanding  of  dramatic  irony  by  completing  the  following  chart, 
indicating  what  the  audience  knows  and  what  Paris  does  not. 


The  Apparent  Situation 

(what  appears  to  be  true) 


What  the  Audienc 

(the  reality) 


Friar  Laurence  to  Paris:  “On  Thursday, 
sir?  The  time  is  very  short.”  (line  1) 

Paris  believes  that  Juliet  “weeps  for 
Tybalt’s  death.”  (line  6) 

Paris  calls  Juliet  “my  lady  and  my  wife.” 
(line  18) 

Juliet  to  Paris:  [My  face]  “is  not  mine 
own.”  (line  36) 

Paris  to  Juliet  and  the  friar:  “God  shield  I 
should  disturb  devotion.”  (line  41) 

1 

2.  a.  List  at  least  three  things  that  Juliet  says  she  would  rather  do  than  marry 
Paris. 

b.  Lines  89  to  120  ease  Juliet’s  fears  and  are  very  important  to  the  plot.  Rewrite 
this  passage  in  your  own  words,  emphasizing  important  details. 
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c.  Scene  1 further  characterizes  Paris,  Friar  Laurence,  and  Juliet.  List  one  new 
character  trait  for  each  person,  providing  relevant  evidence  from  the  scene. 

d.  Explain  the  appropriateness  of  Paris’s  allusion  in  line  8. 

e.  Does  Scene  1 conclude  on  an  optimistic  or  pessimistic  note?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  89. 


Discuss  the  following  questions  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group: 

• If  you  were  reading  Juliet’s  speech  in  lines  50  to  67,  what  words  would  you 
emphasize?  Where  would  you  make  effective  pauses? 

• What,  if  any,  body  movements  would  you  make? 

• How  would  you  position  yourself  in  relation  to  the  friar? 

Scene  2 

We  return  to  the  Capulet  house  where  wedding 
preparations  for  Juliet  and  Paris  appear  to  be  in 
full  swing.  Lying,  Juliet  tells  her  father  that 
“henceforward  I am  ever  ruled  by  you.”  Her 
reply  satisfies  him.  Full  of  joy.  Lord  Capulet 
moves  the  wedding  date  forward  to  Wednesday 
and  goes  off  to  consult  with  Paris. 

Read  Scene  2.  Then  respond  to  the  following 
questions. 

3.  a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  comic  relief 
at  the  scene’s  beginning? 

b.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  play,  Juliet  hasn’t 
actually  lied  to  her  father.  However,  she 
deliberately  deceives  him  now.  What 
line  or  lines  illustrate  her  deception? 

c.  There  is  more  dramatic  irony  in  this  scene.  Give  one  example  and  explain  the 
irony. 

d.  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of  Scene  2?  Why  is  the  scene  necessary  to  the 
plot,  theme,  and  characterizations? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  90. 
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Scene  3 


Juliet  retires  to  her  chamber,  and  convinces  her  mother  and  nurse  to  leave  her  alone. 
Once  she  is  by  herself,  she  speaks  in  a soliloquy  and  expresses  her  fears  about  the 
uncertain  future.  Seeing  no  alternative  to  taking  the  potion,  she  overcomes  her 
“hideous  fears”  and  drinks  the  entire  vial. 

Read  Scene  3.  Then  read  the  following  dialogue. 


Let  me  get  this  straight.  Juliet  is  taking  this  potion  that  has 
the  power  to  make  her  appear  dead.  Then  her  family  is  going  to 
bury  her  in  the  tomb  with  all  her  dead  relatives.  And  then  she 
has  to  wait  there  until  Romeo  and  the  friar  come  to  rescue  her. 


It’s  so 
creepy.  No 
wonder  she's 
scared.  Will 
she  be  awake 
in  the  tomb? 


As  I understand  it,  her  body 
will  lie  there  upon  a stone 
slab.  It's  cold  and  dark,  but 
she  isn't  supposed  to  wake  up 
until  42  hours  have  passed. 

By  that  time,  Romeo  and  the 
friar  should  be  there. 


Choose  one  of  the  following  two  topics: 

• Juliet’s  soliloquy  in  Scene  3 reveals  her  fears.  What  is  she  afraid  of?  Do  you 
share  her  fears?  If  you  were  Juliet,  what  would  you  be  most  fearful  of? 

• Many  readers  wonder  why  Juliet  doesn’t  go  to  Mantua  with  Romeo  once  he 
is  banished  or  join  him  there  after  she  discovers  she  has  to  marry  Paris. 
What  reasons  can  you  give  to  explain  the  fact  that  she  doesn’t  leave?  Would 
the  reasons  be  the  same  today,  somewhat  similar,  or  quite  different? 

Explain. 
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Scene  4 

This  brief  scene  dealing  with  wedding  preparations  and  domestic  business  in  the 
Capulet  house  is  a dramatic  contrast  to  the  previous  scene.  Everyone  seems  to  be  in 
a jolly  mood,  although  Lord  Capulet  worries  that  preparations  for  Paris’s  arrival  are 
not  yet  in  place. 

The  scene  ends  as  Lord  Capulet  orders  the  nurse  to  “waken  Juliet.” 

Read  Scene  4.  There  are  no  questions  for  this  scene. 

Scene  5 

In  this  scene,  Juliet  is  found  “dead”  in  her  chamber  by  her  nurse.  The  Capulets  and 
Paris  grieve  her  passing.  Friar  Laurence  offers  words  of  consolation,  all  the  while 
knowing  Juliet  is  alive. 

Read  Scene  5.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

4.  a.  The  first  13  lines  are  filled  with  dark,  dramatic  irony.  Why  are  these  lines 
necessary  to  the  play? 

b.  Capulet  speaks  in  figurative  language  in  lines  28  and  29  when  referring  to  the 
death  of  Juliet:  “Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost  / Upon  the  sweetest 
flower  of  all  the  field.”  Why  are  his  images  and  figurative  language  especially 
effective? 

c.  The  death  motif  continues  in  this  scene.  Give  three  instances  of  the  motif 
from  lines  31  to  64. 

d.  Friar  Laurence’s  words  in  lines  64  to  83  are  filled  with  dramatic  irony  in  the 
sense  that  he  and  the  audience,  unlike  the  wedding  party,  knows  that  Juliet  is 
not  truly  dead.  Yet  his  speech  would  be  appropriate  if  there  was  a premature 
death.  From  his  speech,  give  two  examples  of  phrases  that  might  console 
relatives  or  friends  at  a time  of  death. 

e.  In  Capulet’s  closing  words,  you  see  him  turn  “festival”  to  “funeral.”  Give  two 
examples  of  the  changes  he  makes  to  accommodate  Juliet’s  death. 

f.  What  props  would  be  needed  for  lines  96  to  the  end  of  Scene  5? 

g.  What  does  Shakespeare  do  to  maintain  suspense  in  this  scene? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  91. 
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The  last  part  of  Scene  5 with  Peter  and  the  musicians  seems  rather  tasteless.  Discuss 
the  following  with  a partner  or  small  group:  If  you  were  the  director,  how  would  you 
deal  with  this  scene?  Would  you  omit  it?  Modify  it?  Retain  it?  Explain  your  reasoning. 


Select  a figure  of  speech,  for  example,  metaphor,  simile,  personification,  or 
oxymoron,  that  you  found  particularly  effective  in  Act  4.  List  as  many 
associations  as  you  can  that  apply  to  that  figure  of  speech. 


Romeo  does  not  appear  in  Act  4.  Why  does  the  audience  not  forget  about  him? 
Why  do  you  think  Shakespeare  chose  not  to  include  him  in  the  act?  Do  you  think 
Shakespeare  made  an  effective  choice?  Discuss  this  in  writing. 


You  have  completed  reading  Act  4,  which  is  short  but  defined  by  a great  deal  of 
action.  Lord  Capulet  promises  Paris  that  Juliet  shall  be  his  wife.  To  avoid  the 
marriage.  Friar  Laurence  gives  Juliet  a potion  so  that  she  appears  dead.  The  act  ends 
with  preparations  for  Juliet’s  funeral. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you  will  read  Act  5. 


r 


Scene  1 

It’s  now  Thursday  morning,  approximately  36  hours  after  Juliet  has  taken  the  potion, 
She  is  due  to  wake  up  late  Thursday  afternoon  or  early  Thursday  evening.  Romeo’s 
man,  Balthasar,  brings  him  news  of  Juliet’s  “death.”  Unaware  of  the  secret  plan  of 
Friar  Laurence  and  Juliet,  Romeo  believes  the  sad  news.  Desperate  and  grieving,  he 
decides  to  join  Juliet  in  death. 

Read  Scene  1.  Then  read  the  following  discussion. 


Chelsea:  It’s  very  sad  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene  when  Romeo  believes  that 
good  news  is  coming  but  instead  Balthasar  tells  him  Juliet  “sleeps  in  Capels’ 
monument.” 

Lin:  Didn’t  Balthasar  know  about  the  phony  poison? 

Chelsea:  Only  the  friar  and  Juliet  know,  but  I seem  to  remember  that  the  friar  was 
going  to  send  a message  to  Romeo  in  Mantua.  What  happened? 

Mr.  Haas:  You’ll  find  out  what  went  wrong  with  Friar  Laurence’s  message  in  the 
next  scene. 

Dominic:  Romeo  reacts  very  quickly  to  the  terrible  news.  Everything  happens  so 
quickly— before  you  know  it,  he’s  purchased  poison  to  kill  himself  and  hired 
horses  to  take  himself  and  Balthasar  to  the  Capulet  tomb. 

Mr.  Haas:  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  move  rather  quickly  in  the  last  act. 


Respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  a.  Romeo  has  a premonition  in  lines  6 to  9 that  is  similar  to  a premonition  Juliet 
had  in  Act  3,  Scene  5.  Write  down  both  premonitions. 

b.  Why  does  the  apothecary  agree  to  sell  Romeo  poison?  Why  was  the 
apothecary  reluctant  to  do  so? 

c.  In  lines  37  to  56,  Romeo  paints  a vivid  picture  of  the  apothecary  shop.  Pick 
two  details  that  you  think  are  particularly  vivid.  Explain  the  images  they 
create. 

d.  Lines  80  to  83  express  a theme  that  transcends  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Paraphrase  these  lines,  illustrating  the  general  idea  they  convey. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  91. 
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Scene  2 

This  scene  is  the  shortest  in  the  play.  Friar  Laurence  discovers,  as  does  the  audience, 
the  reason  why  Friar  John  was  unable  to  deliver  the  message  to  Romeo.  Juliet  is 
about  to  wake  from  her  deep  sleep,  and  Friar  Laurence  hurries  to  the  Capulet  tomb 
to  keep  Juliet  safe  until  Romeo  arrives. 


Read  Scene  2.  Then  read  the  following  discussion. 


It  seems  that  Romeo  and  Friar  Laurence 
will  arrive  at  the  tomb  at  the  same  time. 
How  long  has  Juliet  been  there? 


essEMm./  ^ 


It's  hard  to 
believe  that 
anything 
else  can  go 
wrong,  but 
we  know  it 
will. 

^ 

It's  been 
about  a day 
and  a half 
since  she's 
taken  the 
poison. 

y 

Scene  3 


The  previous  scene  was  the  shortest  in  the  play 
and  Scene  3 is  the  longest.  It’s  Thursday 
evening,  and  Paris  and  his  page  arrive  to  place 
flowers  on  Juliet’s  grave.  Romeo  arrives  soon 
afterwards.  A fight  occurs  and  Romeo  kills 
Paris.  Finding  Juliet  in  the  tomb,  and  believing 
her  dead,  Romeo  swallows  poison  and  dies. 
Friar  Laurence  arrives  and  tries  to  convince 
Juliet  to  come  away  with  him.  She  refuses,  he 
leaves,  and  it’s  then  that  she  finds  Romeo  dead. 
Snatching  Romeo’s  dagger,  she  stabs  herself, 
falls  upon  his  body,  and  dies.  The  Capulets, 
Lord  Montague,  and  Prince  Escalus  come  upon 
the  slaughter,  and  hear  the  details  of  the  tragic 
tale  from  Friar  Laurence.  Finally,  Montague  and 
Capulet  join  hands  in  peace  as  they  recognize 
family  hatred  has  destroyed  their  precious 
children. 
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Read  Scene  3.  Then  listen  to  “Romeo  and  Juliet  2”  on  your  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  audio  CD  where  you’ll  hear  a discussion  about  some  of  the  ideas  in 
Scene  3,  such  as  human  flaws,  fate,  and  tragedy.  Afterwards,  respond  to  the 
following  questions. 

2.  a.  How  has  fate  worked  against  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  last  two  scenes? 

b.  In  what  ways  are  Romeo,  Juliet,  and  Friar  Laurence  at  fault? 

c.  Romeo  descends  into  the  “bed  of  death”— Juliet’s  tomb— with  three  purposes 
in  mind.  What  are  they? 

d.  In  line  45,  calling  the  Capulet  tomb  a “detestable  maw”  and  a “womb  of 
death,”  Romeo  extends  the  metaphor  in  the  next  three  lines.  Paraphrase 
lines  45  to  48  in  your  own  words,  and  explain  why  the  extended  metaphor  is 
effective. 

e.  In  lines  49  to  53,  Paris  reveals  his  two  misconceptions  about  Romeo.  What 
are  they? 

f.  Romeo  shows  himself  to  be  a more  complex  character  in  this  scene.  What 
character  traits  does  he  reveal  when  dealing  with  Balthasar,  Paris,  the  dead 
Tybalt,  and  with  his  dear  Juliet?  Remember  to  fill  in  your  character-trait 
chart. 

g.  In  what  ways  are  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  dying  words  the  same? 

3.  a.  Paraphrase  Lord  Capulet’s  words  of  lines  202  to  205. 

b.  Line  210  brings  news  of  another  death.  Make  a chart  similar  to  the  following, 
listing  all  the  deaths  in  the  play,  observing  the  order  in  which  each  occurred, 
the  cause  of  each  death,  and  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Death 


Family 


Cause 


Mercutio 


Escalus 


When  Romeo  won’t  fight 
Tybalt,  Mercutio 
intervenes  on  his  behalf 
and  is  killed  by  Tybalt 
when  Romeo  tries  to 
separate  the  two 
combatants. 


c.  Friar  Laurence’s  explanation  of  the  tragedy— in  lines  229  to  269 — and  the 
information  from  Balthasar,  as  well  as  from  Paris’s  page,  reveal  little,  if  any, 
new  information  to  the  audience.  Why  do  you  think  Shakespeare  included 
these  speeches? 

d.  Capulet  and  Montague  promise  to  memorialize  each  other’s  child.  What  do 
they  vow  to  do? 

e.  The  Prince’s  words  bring  an  emphatic  conclusion  to  the  play,  yet  one  line 
remains  ambiguous.  He  states  that  “Some  shall  be  pardon’d,  and  some 
punished.”  To  whom  do  you  think  he  is  referring?  Why? 


W ^Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  92.  j 


Now  that  you’ve  read  and  studied  Romeo  and  Juliet,  write  a response  to  the 
entire  play.  For  example,  what  did  you  especially  like?  What  parts  were 
confusing?  What  was  realistic?  Unrealistic?  What  parts  do  you  find  most 
compelling?  If  you  were  going  to  give  advice  to  a student  about  how  to  study  the 
play,  what  advice  would  you  give? 


Lesson  2 concludes  the  play.  In  just  a 
brief  four  days,  Romeo  and  Juliet  met, 
fell  in  love,  married,  and  died.  You 
felt,  as  did  Elizabethan  audiences, 
that  their  deaths  could  have  been 
avoided.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
especially  sad  and  tragic  because  the 
protagonists  are  young— near  your 
age. 

In  Lesson  3,  you’ll  consider 
Shakespeare  in  film  as  you  discuss 

. ^ , Juliet’s  tomb  in  Verona 

two  movie  treatments  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 and  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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i esson  3:  Shakespeare  in  Film 


Lesson  3 is  optional.  In  this  lesson,  you  will 
consider  two  film  directors’  interpretations  of 
Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet.  You’ll  discover 
that  the  two  directors  made  different  choices, 
which  resulted  in  different  effects.  (If  you  don’t 
wish  to  go  further  and  complete  Lesson  3,  turn 
to  page  71.) 


Locate  Franco  Zeffirelli’s  1968  film,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  Baz  Luhrmann’s  1996  film,  William 
Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet.  They’re  available 
in  most  movie-rental  shops.  View  one  movie, 
comparing  it  to  the  original  written  text.  Then  watch  the  second,  comparing  it  to  the 
first  film  and  the  original  written  text.  In  so  doing,  you’ll  develop  an  overall 
impression  of  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  three  texts. 


Pay  special  attention  to  the  following: 

• the  opening  fight  (Act  1,  Scene  1,  lines  60  to  78,  “Draw,  if  you  be  men  ...  to 
seek  a foe.”) 

• the  initial  words  of  Prince  Escalus  to  Lords  Capulet  and  Montague  (Act  1, 
Scene  1,  lines  79  to  101,  “Rebellious  subjects  ...  all  men  depart.”) 

• the  first  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  lines  42  to  141,  “What 
lady  is  that  ...  a loathed  enemy.”) 

• the  meeting  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  balcony 
(all  of  Act  2,  Scene  2) 

• Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Friar  Laurence’s  cell  just  before 
their  wedding  (all  of  Act  2,  Scene  6) 

• Mercutio’s  and  Tybalt’s  duel,  followed  by  Tybalt’s 
and  Romeo’s  duel  (Act  3,  Scene  1,  lines  35  to  136, 

“By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets  . . . Why  dost 
thou  stay?”) 

• Romeo  and  Juliet’s  parting  as  he  goes  into  exile  (Act  3,  Scene  5,  lines  1 to  64, 
“Wilt  thou  be  . . . send  him  back.”) 
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Juliet  discovering  that  she  is  to  marry  Paris  (Act  3,  Scene  5,  lines  105  to  242, 
“But  now  ril  tell  thee  . . . power  to  die.”) 


• Friar  Laurence  and  Juliet  planning  her  supposed 
death  (Act  4,  Scene  1,  lines  44  to  126,  “0,  shut 
the  door  . . . Farewell,  dear  father!”) 

• Romeo  believing  that  Juliet  has  died,  followed 
by  his  search  for  poison  at  the  apothecary  shop 
(Act  5,  Scene  1,  lines  12  to  86,  “News  from 
Verona  ...  1 use  thee.”) 

• the  churchyard  tomb  scene  (all  of  Act  5, 

Scene  3) 


1.  Watch  the  movies,  and  compare  the  scenes  that  focus  on  Mercutio’s  and  Tybalt’s 
duel,  followed  by  Tybalt’s  and  Romeo’s  duel.  Then,  in  your  notebook,  create  and 
complete  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  In  the  play,  the  action  is  from  Act  3, 
Scene  1,  lines  35  to  136. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  95.  , 
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In  your  journal,  respond  thoughtfully  to  the  following  questions: 

• Which  film  is  most  faithful  to  Shakespeare’s  plot?  Why? 

• Which  film  is  truer  to  Shakespeare’s  setting?  Why? 

• Which  movie  makes  the  biggest  impact  on  you,  the  viewer?  Why? 

• Which  movie  is  easier  to  understand?  Why? 

• Which  film  is  most  effective?  Give  three  reasons. 


Have  you  seen  the  1961  film  version  of  the  musical  West  Side  Story?  Set  in  the 
Upper  West  Side  of  New  York  City  in  the  late  1950s,  the  film  was  loosely  adapted 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

• In  West  Side  Story,  the  Montagues  became  the  Jets  street  gang,  while  the 
Capulets  were  the  rival  Sharks. 

• Juliet  became  Maria  (played  by  Natalie  Wood)  and  Romeo  was  Tony 
(played  by  Richard  Beymer) . 

• The  famous  balcony  scene  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  was  recreated  on  a 
fire  escape  of  an  apartment  building. 

• The  killing  of  Tony’s  friend  Riff  by  Maria’s  brother,  Bernardo,  paralleled  the 
killing  of  Romeo’s  friend  Mercutio  by  Juliet’s  cousin,  Tybalt. 

• The  retaliatory  murder  of  Bernardo  by  Tony  was  reminiscent  of  Romeo’s 
killing  of  Tybalt. 

Unlike  Romeo  and  Juliet,  there  wasn’t  a tragic  double  suicide  in  West  Side  Story. 
Instead,  Tony  was  killed  by  Chino,  a member  of  the  Sharks.  However,  both  plays 
end  in  a funeral  procession.  Just  as  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  learn  the  tragic 
consequences  of  their  hatred,  so  do  the  Jets  and  Sharks. 
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In  Lessons  1 and  2 of  Section  3,  you  completed  Acts  4 and  5 of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
You  became  a more  sophisticated  reader  as  you  acquired  competencies  in  language, 
dramatic  techniques,  literary  analysis,  and  literary  interpretation. 

In  Lesson  3,  which  was  optional,  you  had  the  opportunity  to  view  two  different  film 
versions  of  the  play,  compare  and  contrast  the  films,  and  relate  them  to 
Shakespeare’s  original  text. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  6B,  and  complete  the  remaining  question 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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In  your  study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  you  learned  a great  deal  about  reading  Shakespeare’s  language.  You 
also  considered  dramatic  techniques  and  dramatic  effects.  You  now  have  an  excellent  skill  and 
knowledge  base,  and  will  find  that  subsequent  readings  of  other  Shakespearean  plays  will  be  easier 
and,  as  a result,  more  pleasurable. 
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Glossary 
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Image  Credits 
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allusion:  a reference  to  a significant  figure, 
event,  place,  or  literary  work  that  the  writer 
expects  the  reader  to  recognize 

archaic:  being  from  long  ago  and,  therefore,  no 
longer  in  use 

bard:  a poet 

blank  verse:  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter  that 
has  a regular  rhythm 

Chorus:  an  actor  in  Elizabethan  drama  who 
recites  the  prologue  to  a play  and  from  time 
to  time  comments  on  the  action 

climax:  the  moment  in  the  plot  when  there  is  a 
definite,  crucial  change  in  direction  and  one 
becomes  aware  that  the  story  is  about  to 
move  toward  its  end 

comedy:  a literary  work  that  exposes  human 
folly  but,  nevertheless,  ends  happily 

comic  relief:  the  interruption  of  a serious  work, 
usually  a tragedy,  by  a short,  humorous 
episode 

diction:  a writer’s  choice  of  words,  especially 
for  clarity,  effectiveness,  or  precision 

dramatic  irony:  a discrepancy  of  meaning  that 
occurs  when  the  audience  knows  something 
that  one  or  more  of  the  characters  do  not 

ellipsis:  a printed  mark  of  three  dots  to  indicate 
that  something  has  been  left  out  in  a 
written  phrase  or  sentence 

epitaph:  a short  inscription  on  a tomb  or 
gravestone 


foreshadowing:  arranging  events  and 

information  in  a narrative  in  such  a way 
that  later  events  are  prepared  for  or  hinted 
at  beforehand 

metrical  foot:  a group  of  two  or  three  syllables 
forming  the  basic  unit  of  poetic  rhythm 

monologue:  a long  speech  made  by  one  person 

motif:  an  element  repeated  within  a particular 
work  for  a particular  purpose  that  usually 
relates  to  theme 

oxymoron:  a figure  of  speech  that  combines 
two  usually  contradictory  terms 

paraphrase:  to  restate  something  in  your  own 
words 

prologue:  an  introduction  recited  to  introduce  a 
play 

prop:  a movable  object  used  on  a theatre  stage 

prose:  normal,  ordinary  speech  or  writing 

protagonist:  the  central  character  or  characters 
in  a piece  of  literature 

pun:  clever  word  play  that  creates  humour  by 
using  certain  words  or  phrases  in  such  a 
way  that  more  than  one  meaning  is 
conveyed 

rhyming  couplet:  two  rhymed  lines  of  similar 
or  identical  metre  that  usually  form  a 
complete  thought 

scenery:  the  set  or  background  for  a play  or 
film 


soliloquy:  a speech  that  a character  makes 
when  no  one  else  is  present  or  listening; 
a genuine  and  heartfelt  statement  that 
expresses  a character’s  innermost  thoughts 


tragic  flaw:  traditionally,  that  particular  defect 
in  a tragic  hero  that  leads  to  his  or  her 
downfall 


thesis:  a proposition  that  becomes  the  subject 
for  an  essay 


syntax:  sentence  structure 


understatement:  a figure  of  speech  that  is 
deliberately  less  forceful  than  the  subject  or 
occasion  would  justify;  the  opposite  of 
hyperbole 


tragedy:  in  general,  a literary  work  in  which 
the  protagonist  meets  an  unhappy  or 
disastrous  end 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 


1.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  understandings  with  the  ones  that  follow: 

• an  eyesore:  something  that  is  very  ugly 

• apple  of  her  eye:  someone  who  is  admired  greatly  by  another  person 

• as  white  as  the  driven  snow:  pure,  innocent,  unworldly 

• dead  as  a doornail:  dead  with  complete  certainty;  not  repairable 

• eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home:  someone  or  something  very  expensive  to  maintain 

• every  inch  a king:  a thoroughly  good  character 

• fool’s  paradise:  belief  that  a situation  is  good  or  under  control  when  it  really  isn’t 

• for  goodness  sake:  an  exclamation  of  frustration 

• foregone  conclusion:  something  that  has  been  predetermined;  a result  that  is  known  from  the 
very  beginning 

• in  my  heart  of  hearts:  personal  viewpoint  or  belief  about  something 

• the  long  and  the  short  of  it:  a summary  of  the  situation 

• man  of  steel:  a person  with  strong  nerves  or  a muscular  body 
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• not  a mouse  stirring:  completely  silent 

• out  of  the  question:  not  possible 

• the  be-all  and  end-all:  the  most  important  thing  (usually  said  with  sarcasm) 

• the  game  is  up:  the  plot  or  plan  has  been  discovered 

• too  much  of  a good  thing:  something  that  was  done  with  good  intentions  was  carried  too  far 
and  had  a harmful  effect 

• what  the  dickens:  an  exclamation  of  surprise 

• what’s  done  is  done:  realization  that  a mistake  can’t  be  changed  and  that  one  must  learn  to 
live  with  it 

• won’t  budge  an  inch:  is  stubborn 

2.  The  following  list  gives  the  locations  of  the  six  example  Shakespearean  phrases  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(act,  scene,  and  line  reference): 

• I am  fortune’s  fool!  (3,  1,  135) 

• A pair  of  star-cross’d  lovers.  (Prologue,  6) 

• Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow  ...  (2,  2,  184) 

• O Romeo,  Romeo!  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo?  (2,  2,  33) 

• A plague  o’  both  your  houses!  (3,  1,  90) 

• But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks?  (2,  2,  2) 

3.  a.  There  is  one  rhyming  couplet  in  Passage  1. 

b.  There  are  none  or  one  in  Passage  2.  Because  “breast”  and  “death”  are  near  rhymes,  you  may 
have  considered  their  lines  rhyming  couplets. 

c.  There  are  three  rhyming  couplets  in  Passage  3. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a few  possibilities: 

• The  passage  doesn’t  have  rhythm  or  rhyme.  It’s  not  written  in  iambic  pentameter. 

• Characters  don’t  give  speeches  or  soliloquies  but  instead  speak  in  one  or  two  sentences. 

• There  is  no  figurative  language. 

• Characters  communicate  ordinary,  not  insightful,  remarks. 
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! Section  1 : Lesson  2 

; 1.  Responses  will  vary. 

^ • Shakespeare  may  have  included  the  prologue  to  provide  advance  information  so  that  the 

audience  could  focus  its  attention  on  the  play’s  themes,  characterizations,  and  poetic  language 
j rather  than  the  plot. 

• If  audience  members  know  the  outcome  in  advance,  they  can  watch  to  see  who  or  what  is 
responsible  for  the  tragic  ending. 

, 2.  The  phrase  is  “two  hours’  traffic.”  (line  12) 

3.  The  play  is  set  in  the  city  of  Verona,  Italy. 

I Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  a.  Members  of  the  feuding  families  first  use  verbal  insults,  then  insulting  gestures.  Insults  turn  into 

accusations.  After  tempers  rise,  Sampson  and  Abraham  draw  their  weapons.  Tybalt,  a noble 
Capulet,  gets  involved.  Gradually,  more  and  more  members  of  both  houses  join  the  fray. 

b.  Benvolio,  a Montague,  tries  to  end  the  skirmish  but  is  unsuccessful.  Prince  Escalus  ends  the 
I brawl. 

I c.  “If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again  / Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace.” 

(lines  94  and  95) 

1 d.  Romeo  was  walking  by  himself.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  with  the  other  youths  suggests  that  he 
I enjoys  solitude,  is  contemplative,  and  dislikes  fighting. 

2.  “Feather  of  lead,”  “bright  smoke,”  “cold  fire,”  “sick  health,”  and  “still-waking  sleep”  are  all 
oxymora. 

j 3.  a.  The  allusion  to  Diana  suggests  that  Rosaline  will  not  easily  be  won  over  by  suitors.  She  may 
I forever  remain  unmarried  like  Diana. 

i 

j b.  Montague  alludes  to  Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  in  line  133.  In  doing  so,  he  emphasizes 
I the  fact  that  Romeo  rises  before  dawn  to  shut  the  daylight  out. 

1 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  However,  the  words  and  phrases  should  conjure  up  strong  images  that  convey 
significant  meanings  or  impressions.  Here  are  three  possibilities: 

j • Romeo’s  “tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning’s  dew. ’’(line  129) 

I • “Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son.”  (line  134) 

• “Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air.”  (line  149) 

i These  images  imply  that  Romeo  is  tearful,  depressed,  and  melancholic.  Yet,  his  sorrows  seem  new 
I because,  at  his  centre,  his  nature  is  sweet. 


5.  a.  We  have  not  met  Juliet  and  her  nurse.  Friar  Laurence,  Paris,  Peter,  Friar  John,  and  other  minor 

characters.  See  Dramatis  Personae  on  page  5. 

b.  Scene  1 shows  the  anger  of  the  feuding  families  and  reveals  how  easily  this  anger  surfaces. 

The  brawl  in  Scene  1 also  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  face  when 
trying  to  become  a couple. 

Scene  1 introduces  many  of  the  central  characters  and  characterizes  key  people,  most  notably 
Romeo. 

c.  “Farewell:  Thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget.  / Til  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt.” 

d.  At  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  tempers  flare,  patience  is  thin,  and  weapons  are  out;  in  other 
words,  the  mood  is  violent  and  destructive.  The  end  of  the  scene  is  romantic  yet  melancholic. 
The  mood  shifts  around  line  116  when  Benvolio  describes  Romeo’s  solitary  behaviour. 

6.  “She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years.”  (line  9) 

7.  a.  The  fact  that  Paris  wants  to  marry  Juliet  introduces  the  theme  of  “choosing  a marriage  partner.” 

b.  Scene  2 also  ends  on  a rhyming  couplet,  and  Romeo  once  again  vows  that  Rosaline  is  the  only 
woman  who  could  ever  possibly  interest  him. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  two  possibilities: 

• “.  . . 1 am  sent  to  / find  those  persons  whose  names  are  here  writ,  and  / can  never  find 
what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  / writ.”  (lines  41  to  44)  The  servant  is  asked  to 
deliver  the  invitations  according  to  the  names  written  on  the  list;  however,  the  servant 
cannot  do  his  job  because  he  can’t  read  the  list. 

• “.  . . if  you  be  not  of  the  house  of  / Montagues,  I pray,  come  and  crush  a cup  of  wine.” 
(lines  79  and  80)  The  servant  says  this  to  Romeo,  not  knowing  Romeo  is  a Montague.  The 
fact  that  Romeo  and  the  audience  have  a laugh  at  the  servant’s  expense  produces  dramatic 
irony. 

d.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  feuding  families  in  Scene  2.  Instead,  there  is  talk  of  love  and 
marriage.  The  servant  provides  comic  relief.  The  mood  is  more  upbeat,  relaxed,  and  humorous 
than  it  is  in  Scene  1. 
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Line  Reference  | 

' 

ISif 

b Figure  of  j 
K Speech 

I':::??.-  - Effect 

10 

Let  two  more 
summers  wither  in 
their  pride, 

personification 

It  shows  how  each  summer  makes 
young  Juliet  that  much  older;  to 
“wither”  is  to  age  radically  and 
visibly. 

14 

The  earth  hath 
swallow’d  all  my 
hopes  but  she, 

personification 

This  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  I 

except  for  Juliet,  all  of  Capulet’s  I 

children  have  died. 

29 

fresh  female  buds 

metaphor 

“Buds”  implies  the  youthfulness 
of  Juliet  and  other  girls. 

92  to  93 

The  all-seeing  sun  / 
Ne’er  saw  her  match 
since  first  the  world 
begun. 

hyperbole 

Romeo’s  exaggeration  shows 
the  extent  of  his  love  for 

Rosaline. 

9.  The  fact  that  the  Capulet  servant  asks  Romeo  to  read  the  invitation  list  for  the  Capulet  ball — a list 
that  includes  Rosaline— motivates  Romeo  to  attend  the  party.  It’s  here  that  he  will  meet  Juliet.  The 
accidental  meeting  of  the  servant  and  Romeo  seems  like  fate. 

10.  The  following  chart  shows  evidence  of  the  word  peace  as  a motif  in  Scenes  1 and  2.  Remember  to 
continue  this  list  throughout  the  play. 


Act,  Scene,  and  Centex^ 

Line  Reference  ^ 

^^^eaker 

1,  1,  66 

1 do  but  keep  the  peace. 

Benvolio 

1,  1,  68  and  69 

. . . peace!  1 hate  the  word  / 

As  1 hate  hell,  all  Montagues, 
and  thee. 

Tybalt 

1,  1,  79 

Rebellious  subjects,  enemies 
of  peace 

Prince  Escalus 

1,  1,  93 

Canker’d  with  peace 

Prince  Escalus 

1,  1,  95 

Your  lives  shall  pay  the 
forfeit  of  the  peace. 

Prince  Escalus 

1,  2,  2 and  3 

. . . ’tis  not  hard,  I think,  / 

For  men  as  old  as  we  to  keep 

Lord  Capulet 

11.  a.  Phrases  that  extend  the  book  metaphor  are  the  following: 

• the  volume  of  young  Paris’s  face  (line  82) 

• delight  writ  there  with  beauty’s  pen  (line  83) 

• lends  content  (line  85) 

• fair  volume  (line  86) 

• written  in  the  margent  (line  87) 

• book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover  (line  88) 

• lacks  a cover  (line  89) 

• book  in  many’s  eyes  (line  92) 

• the  golden  story  (line  93) 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Juliet  is  clever  in  her  responses.  She  may  be  an  obedient  girl  who  will  do 
whatever  her  parents  demand,  or  she  may  be  “acting”  in  an  agreeable  manner  simply  to  please 
her  mother  for  the  moment. 

12.  Responses  will  vary.  Shakespeare  may  not  want  to  disclose  Juliet’s  character  now.  Perhaps  he 
wants  to  reveal  her  personality  in  a more  dramatic  fashion.  The  audience  is  left  in  suspense  about 
Juliet’s  opinions,  tastes,  and  desires.  Consequently,  people  will  eagerly  read  or  view  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  person  Juliet  is. 

13.  The  rhyming  couplet  signals  the  end  of  the  scene.  Lady  Capulet  emphasizes  that  Paris  is  waiting 
for  Juliet  at  the  ball.  Through  her  reference  to  “happy  nights,”  the  nurse  suggests  that  Juliet  will 
find  happiness  in  her  marriage  to  Paris. 

14.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  See  if  any  of  your  adjectives  were  the  same  as  the  following: 

• outspoken:  “Lady,  such  a man  / As  all  the  world — why,  he’s  a man  of  wax.” 

(lines  76  and  77) 

• long-winded:  When  the  nurse  asks  herself  about  Juliet’s  age,  she  goes  on  and  on  talking 
about  the  past  rather  than  getting  to  the  point  of  the  matter,  (lines  17  to  49) 

• crude:  “women  grow  by  men.”  (line  96) 

• caring:  “What,  lamb!  What,  ladybird!”  (line  3) 

b.  Lady  Capulet  obeys  her  husband.  She  seems  uncomfortable  around  her  daughter.  Lady  Capulet 
thinks  that  because  she  was  married  young,  Juliet  should  be  as  well.  Although  she  asks  Juliet 
if  she  can  “like  of  Paris’s  love,”  Lady  Capulet  seems  to  believe  in  arranged  marriages.  She’s 
impatient  because  she  wants  an  immediate  answer  from  Juliet. 
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15.  Responses  will  vary.  Mercutio  seems  to  be  the  following: 

• romantic,  yet  crude 

• articulate  and  complex 

• difficult  to  understand  at  times 

• overly  imaginative 

[I  • a loyal  friend  to  Romeo 

j • fun-loving 

16.  Lines  1 to  16— the  conversation  between  the  two  servants— are  humorous. 

17.  Responses  will  vary.  Somehow,  the  focus  must  shift  from  the  two  Capulets  to  Romeo  and  a 
Serving-man.  Perhaps  you  would  have  the  Capulets  leave  the  stage  as  Romeo  speaks.  Perhaps 
Romeo  could  be  pointing  at  Juliet  while  he’s  saying  his  lines  and,  in  this  way,  the  audience  would 
focus  on  him  rather  than  the  Capulets.  Juliet  may  or  may  not  be  on  stage.  If  she  were  not,  Romeo’s 

' lines  would  create  more  suspense.  So  much  depends  upon  the  impression  you  want  to  create  for 
your  audience. 

You  may  wonder,  as  do  many  readers,  why  the  Serving-man  doesn’t  know  who  Juliet  is. 

18.  a.  By  words  alone,  the  audience  does  not  know  if  “the  lady”  is  Juliet  or  someone  else.  However, 

by  line  93,  it’s  clear  that  Romeo  refers  to  Juliet. 

b.  “Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I shall  show,  / And  I will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a crow.” 
(lines  86  and  87) 

19.  a.  Tybalt  often  says  the  word  villain. 

b.  Tybalt  recognizes  Romeo  by  his  voice,  (line  54) 

c.  “.  . . this  intrusion  shall  / Now  seeming  sweet  convert  to  bitter  gall.”  (lines  91  and  92) 

20.  “Is  she  a Capulet?  / 0 dear  account!  my  life  is  my  foe’s  debt.”  (lines  117  and  118) 

21.  a.  Responses  may  vary.  Juliet  means  that  she  loves  this  unknown  gentleman  so  much  that  should 

he  already  be  married,  she  wants  to  die. 

b.  The  first  mention  of  death  as  Juliet’s  husband  or  marriage  partner  is  in  line  135:  “My  grave  is 
like  to  be  my  wedding-bed.” 

Remember  to  make  note  of  how  often  the  motif  of  “death  as  husband  or  lover”  occurs  as  you 
read  the  next  four  acts.  Each  time  you  encounter  this  motif,  think  about  what  is  happening  in 
the  play  when  this  motif  occurs.  Think  about  the  effect  that  the  motif  has  on  the  audience. 

22.  It’s  not  altogether  clear  why  Paris  has  no  lines.  Perhaps  because  Paris  was  characterized  as  a fine 
young  man  by  Lord  and  Lady  Capulet,  Shakespeare  has  to  ensure  that  the  audience  doesn’t  gain 
any  sympathy  for  him.  Instead,  the  developing  relationship  between  Romeo  and  Juliet  must  come 
to  the  foreground.  Consequently,  Paris  remains  in  the  background. 


Section  2:  Lesson  1 


1.  a.  Romeo’s  love  for  Rosaline  has  been  replaced  with  his  new  love  for  Juliet.  The  fair  Rosaline, 

whom  Romeo  loved  and  for  whom  he  would  have  died,  now  pales  in  comparison  to  Juliet. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  choices  you  make  is  not  the  central  issue.  However,  the  reasons  for 
making  the  choices  that  you  have  are  crucial.  Think  about  what  sort  of  effect  you  want  to 
create. 

2.  a.  The  images  Romeo  uses  in  lines  2 to  23  to  describe  Juliet  are  as  follows: 

• Juliet  is  the  sun. 

• Her  eyes  are  two  of  the  fairest  stars. 

• Her  eyes  twinkle  in  their  spheres. 

• Her  cheeks  are  as  bright  as  daylight. 

• Her  eyes  are  so  bright  that  they  make  the  darkness  light;  as  a consequence,  birds  sing. 

b.  The  images  are  effective  because  they  portray  Juliet  as  a creature  from  the  sky.  She  becomes  the 
sun  and  stars.  Every  other  woman  pales  in  comparison  and  is  green  with  envy. 

3.  a.  Juliet  wonders  why  her  true  love  has  to  be  a Montague,  the  enemy  of  her  people.  She  hopes  that 

Romeo  will  cast  off  his  name  so  that  they  can  be  together.  If  he  won’t  give  up  his  name,  Juliet 
will  gladly  give  up  her  name.  In  other  words,  she  is  ready  to  marry  Romeo  and  endure  the 
wrath  of  her  family.  Juliet  believes  that  their  love  can  be  stronger  than  family  hate.  If  it’s  the 
family  names  that  forbid  their  love,  then  the  family  names — and  the  families  themselves — must 
be  sacrificed. 

b.  Romeo  means  that  in  order  to  win  Juliet’s  love,  he  will  willingly  sever  his  relationship  with  the 
Montagues,  his  family.  In  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  the  person  baptized  is  often  given  a new 
name. 

c.  “My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a hundred  words  / Of  that  tongue’s  utterance.” 

d.  “.  . . there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye  / Than  twenty  of  their  swords!” 

4.  Candid:  “In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I am  too  fond.”  (line  98) 

Intelligent:  “Dost  thou  love  me?  I know  thou  wilt  say  ‘Ay,’  / And  I will  take  thy  word;  yet,  if  thou 
swear’st,  / Thou  mayst  prove  false.”  (lines  90  to  93) 

5.  Juliet  suggests  that  their  love,  because  it’s  young,  will  grow  and  mature  naturally.  Therefore,  the 
next  time  they  meet,  their  love  will  be  even  stronger  than  it  is  now. 

6.  Juliet  introduces  the  idea  of  marriage  in  lines  143  to  148.  She  tells  Romeo  to  think  things  over,  and 
to  send  word  to  her  tomorrow  if  his  intentions  are  honourable.  In  his  message,  he  should  indicate 
where  and  when  the  marriage  will  take  place. 
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7.  In  line  22,  Romeo  imagines  birds  singing  and  basking  in  the  glorious  light  of  Juliet’s  eyes— eyes 
that  light  up  the  night.  In  line  159,  Juliet  describes  a falcon,  “tassel-gentle.”  She  equates  the  gentle, 
yet  powerful,  falcon  with  Romeo,  wishing  she  were  a falconer  so  that  she  could  bring  him  back  to 
her  again.  In  lines  176  to  183,  Juliet  and  Romeo  play  with  the  image  of  Romeo  being  a little  bird 
that  is  tied  by  a silken  thread  to  Juliet.  Discuss  with  a partner  or  in  a group  why  the  imagery  is 
effective. 

8.  At  the  end  of  Act  1,  Scene  4,  Romeo’s  mood  was  dark;  his  words  sounded  ominous.  At  the  end  of 
Act  2,  Scene  2,  he  looks  forward  to  the  future  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  “.  . . my  mind 
misgives  / Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars.”  (Act  1,  Section  4,  lines  106  and  107} 

9.  Responses  may  vary.  One  possibility  is  line  70:  “If  they  [the  Capulets]  do  see  thee,  they  will 
murder  thee.”  A second  possibility  is  Romeo’s  response  on  lines  77  and  78:  “My  life  were  better 
ended  by  their  hate,  / Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love.  ” 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Remember  to  be  practical,  and  think  of  the  effect  you  want  to  make.  An 
audience  is  willing  to  suspend  its  disbelief  if  it  is  caught  up  in  the  drama  of  a play.  You  may  find  it 
helpful  to  remember  how  you  dramatized  driving  in  the  one-act  play  “Learning  to  Drive”  from 
Module  5:  Section  4. 

11.  a.  Romeo  extends  the  medicinal  metaphor  of  Friar  Laurence,  believing  that  a remedy  to  his  and 

Juliet’s  wounds  of  love  lie  within  the  power  of  the  friar.  Unlike  Friar  Laurence,  however,  Romeo 
sees  only  the  positive  side  to  human  action  and  human  will. 

b.  Friar  Laurence  is  reluctant  because  just  recently  Romeo  was  in  love  with  Rosaline.  He  doubts 
Romeo’s  commitment  to  both  a new  love  and  marriage. 

c.  The  friar  agrees  to  marry  Romeo  and  Juliet  because  he  hopes  that  the  “alliance  may  so  happy 
prove,  / To  turn  your  households’  rancour  to  pure  love.”  (lines  91  and  92} 

Responses  will  vary  in  the  second  part  of  the  question.  Some  people  think  Friar  Laurence’s 
hope  reveals  a naive  attitude,  while  others  think  he’s  foolish,  and  still  others  think  the  frair  is 
irresponsible.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  readers  agree  with  the  optimism  of  the  friar,  believing 
that  an  age-old  grudge  can  be  erased  through  a romantic  alliance. 

d.  The  mood  is  both  light  and  dark  and  both  positive  and  negative.  Friar  Laurence’s  opening 
soliloquy  introduces  the  contradictory  mood,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  scene.  Even 
though  Romeo’s  comments  are  “light”  and  “positive,”  the  possibility  of  disaster  is  just  beneath 
the  surface.  Friar  Laurence’s  warning  at  the  end  of  Scene  3:  “Wisely  and  slow;  they  stumble 
that  run  fast”  reinforces  images  of  negativity  and  darkness. 

e.  Friar  Laurence  is  intelligent  and  philosophical,  noting  that  humans  hold  within  them  the 
possibilities  of  both  vice  and  virtue.  He  wants  peace,  and  is  willing  to  take  action  as  well  as 
give  advice  to  achieve  it.  He  is  sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  the  young. 


12.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Considering  the  solemn  nature  of  both  Scenes  3 and  5,  the  prose  in 

Scene  4 accentuates  a contrast  in  mood.  There  is  a lot  of  jesting  in  the  scene,  and  references  to 
love  are  more  crude  than  romantic.  The  antics  of  Mercutio  and  the  nurse  provide  comic  relief, 
a contrast  from  the  serious  and  contemplative  mood  of  Scene  3.  Prose  is  a better  vehicle  for 
comic  relief  than  is  poetry. 

b.  Tell  Juliet  to  come  to  confession  at  Friar  Laurence’s  cell.  There  we  will  be  married.  In 
preparation  for  our  wedding  night,  my  man  will  bring  a rope  ladder  to  you  (the  nurse)  at  the 
Capulet  household  within  an  hour.  We  depend  upon  you  to  help  him  set  up  the  ladder  so  that  I 
may  join  Juliet  in  her  room  after  our  secret  marriage. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  When  you  responded  to  this  question,  did  you  remember  to  think  about 
the  purposes  of  the  scene  and  the  effects  that  it  creates? 

Possible  responses  for  supporting  the  cut  include  the  following: 

• The  crude  comments  detract  from  romantic  notions  of  love. 

• The  constant  puns,  although  clever,  are  difficult  for  modern  audiences  to  follow. 

• Apart  from  lines  164  to  190,  the  plot  could  proceed  quite  nicely  without  this  scene. 

Possible  reasons  for  challenging  the  cut  include  that  the  scene 

• characterizes  the  nurse,  showing  that  she  has  a temper,  can  be  hurt  by  crude  comments, 
is  incapable  of  making  puns,  and  is  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  Juliet 

• characterizes  Mercutio  as  intelligent  yet  crude,  caring  but  reckless 

• shows  a jocular,  fun-loving  side  to  Romeo — something  the  audience  hasn’t  seen  before 

• conveys  crucial  information  about  the  wedding  plans  and  marriage  night 

• provides  comic  relief  from  the  solemnity  of  Scene  3 

13.  a.  Juliet  is  impatient.  She  is  skilled  with  language  and  able  to  use  imagery.  She  thinks  young 

people’s  characters  and  interests  are  different  from  those  of  older  people. 

b.  Although  she  has  little  power  in  the  Capulet  household,  the  nurse  enjoys  exerting  what  little 
influence  she  has.  She  enjoys  good-natured  teasing.  At  times,  she  enjoys  being  pampered.  She 
wants  to  be  noticed. 

c.  “Then  hie  you  hence  to  Friar  Laurence’  cell;  / There  stays  a husband  to  make  you  a wife.’’ 
(lines  68  and  69) 

You  must  be  an  attentive  reader  to  find  the  correct  response  to  this  question.  What  you  must 
do  is  notice  the  line  that  follows;  “Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks.’’ 
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14.  a.  Take  note  of  Friar  Laurence’s  contrasting  words. 


Positive  Imagery 

violent  delights 

violent  ends 

sweetest  honey 

loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness  i 

marriage  kiss 

union  of  fire  and  powder  1 

i slowness  moderates 

too  swift  too  slow  |i 

He  urges  caution  and  moderation,  believing  that  speed  and  impatience  will  lead  to  disaster. 

b.  Just  as  death  destroys  life,  it  destroys  love.  Earlier,  Juliet  said  she  would  rather  her  “grave  is 
like  to  be  my  wedding  bed”  (Act  1,  Scene  5,  line  135)  if  she  could  not  be  with  Romeo. 

c.  Juliet  says  that  true  love  can’t  be  expressed  through  words  alone  because  words  themselves  are 
inadequate.  What  matters  is  the  substance  of  love,  not  fine  words  about  love.  Romeo,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  joy  and  excitement  in  the  words  one  chooses  when  speaking  of  love. 

d.  The  pace  is  fast  and  relentless.  Because  Romeo  and  Juliet  spend  little  time  thinking  about  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  or  the  strength  of  their  love,  the  audience  can’t  help  but  wonder 
and  worry  about  their  future.  For  example,  will  Romeo  be  able  to  use  the  “tackled  stair”  to  join 
Juliet  in  her  chamber  or  will  the  Capulets  find  him  in  their  garden?  The  audience  knows  Tybalt 
is  hot-tempered,  considers  Romeo  a villain,  and  could  easily  kill  him.  There’s  also  the  matter  of 
Paris’  romantic  interest  in  Juliet— the  audience  wonders  what  will  happen  here. 

e.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  people  would  say  there  are  both  postive  and  negative  aspects.  The 
marriage  brings  joy  and  excitement  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  a hope  for  peace  within  the  two 
powerful  households.  Yet  the  hopes  are  slim.  Romeo  and  Juliet’s  action  have  been  impulsive, 
and  there  are  bound  to  be  negative  consequences. 

f.  Responses  will  vary,  although  the  reasons  are  more  dramatic  than  practical.  Shakespeare  has 
little  need  of  the  actual  ceremony.  The  audience  knows  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in  love.  They’ve 
professed  this  love  many  times.  To  do  so  again,  in  a formal  manner,  would  add  little  to  the 
play. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  In  lines  143  and  144,  Benvolio  speaks  to  Prince  Escalus:  “There  lies  [Tybalt],  slain  by  young 
Romeo,  / That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio.” 

b.  In  line  92,  Mercutio  says  he  received  “a  scratch”  from  Tybalt’s  blade. 

c.  Mercutio  condemns  both  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  implying  that  their  on-going  feud  is 
responsible  for  his  early  death.  In  other  words,  the  family  feud  spreads  violence  and  destruction 
throughout  the  entire  community  of  Verona. 


d.  Lady  Capulet  is  loyal  to  the  Capulet  household  and  seems  genuinely  fond  of  Tybalt.  She  is 
vengeful  because  she  wants  Romeo  dead.  Although  Benvolio  reveals  the  details  of  the  fight,  she 
will  not  listen  to  reason.  She  is  unable  to  see  that  the  Capulets  are  just  as  responsible  for  the 
fight  as  are  the  Montagues. 

e.  Prince  Escalus  is  firm  and  clear-headed.  Unlike  Lady  Capulet,  he  is  just,  but  not  vengeful.  He 
upholds  the  law  and  believes  in  justice.  According  to  Price  Escalus’  ideas  of  justice— because 
Romeo  killed  another  person  in  a duel,  and  was  forbidden  to  do  so— Romeo  must  pay  for  his 
crime  through  banishment. 

f.  Romeo  means  that  his  destructive  actions  were  propelled  and  controlled  by  fate,  not  by  a 
personal  desire  for  violence.  He  wanted  no  part  of  the  original  fight  and  tried  to  break  it  up.  Yet 
a violent  fight  occurred  and  two  men  lie  dead,  one  by  his  hand.  Within  a few  minutes,  he  lost 
his  best  friend  and  killed  the  cousin  of  his  new  wife,  Juliet.  The  future  looks  bleak. 


2.  a.  serpent  heart 
dragon 
tyrant 
fiend 
raven 

wolvish-ravening 
despised  substance 
damned 
villain 


flowering  face 

fair  a cave 

beautiful 

angelical 

dove-feather’d 

lamb 

divinest  show 
saint 

honourable 


Juliet’s  contradictions  reveal  her  inner  turmoil.  On  one  hand,  her  love  and  sympathy  lie  with 
her  family;  on  the  other,  with  Romeo.  In  truth,  she  doesn’t  really  know  how  she  feels  because 
her  feelings  change  from  instant  to  instant. 

b.  In  order  to  provide  comfort  to  Juliet  and  to  relieve  her  distress,  the  nurse  is  willing  to  bring 
Romeo  to  Juliet’s  chamber. 

3.  a.  Responses  will  vary;  however,  most  readers  notice  that  Romeo’s  emotions  and  reactions  are 
mixed  and  sometimes  contradictory.  He  shows  varying  degrees  of  self-pity,  helplessness, 
hopelessness,  anger,  irrationalism,  extreme  grief,  and  negativity. 

b.  Romeo  says  banishment  means  torture  to  him  because  he  “may  [not]  look  on  [Juliet]”  in 
Mantua,  (line  32) 

c.  The  following  is  evidence  from  the  friar: 

• line  61:  “0,  then  I see  that  madmen  have  no  ears.”  (he  speaks  sarcastically) 

• line  77:  “What  simpleness  is  this!”  (when  Romeo  lies  upon  the  floor,  crying) 

• line  82:  “There  [he  lies]  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made  drunk.” 

Evidence  from  the  nurse  includes  the  following: 

• line  88:  “.  . . stand,  an  you  be  a man.” 
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d.  Responses  will  vary  because  the  friar  gives  more  than  three  reasons.  Compare  your  responses 
with  the  following: 

• Friar  Laurence  urges  Romeo  to  act  like  a man  and  stop  his  “womanish”  tears.  He  tells 
Romeo  that  his  wild  behaviour  is  more  like  a beast  than  it  is  like  a man. 

• When  Romeo  thinks  of  killing  himself  to  end  his  agony,  the  friar  says  to  do  so  would  be  to 
kill  the  “lady  that  in  thy  life  lives.”  (line  117] 

• He  reminds  Romeo  of  his  vows  to  Juliet,  and  implores  him  to  run  to  her  side  as  soon  as 
possible. 

• The  friar  concludes  by  injecting  some  hope  into  what  seems  to  be  a hopeless  situation. 

He  tells  Romeo  that  once  tempers  cool  and  time  passes,  he  will  be  able  to  return  from 
Mantua.  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  then  be  free  to  publicly  announce  their  marriage. 

e.  Responses  will  vary.  However,  a careful  reader  can  tell  that  on  or  before  line  70,  Romeo  lies  on 
the  floor.  You  can  choose  any  place  between  lines  3 and  70  as  long  as  you  explain  the  reason  for 
your  choice. 

f.  It’s  difficult  not  to  lose  sympathy  with  Romeo  at  times.  However,  his  words  and  actions  reveal 
true  grief  and  genuine  helplessness.  Even  though  his  wild  and  erratic  comments  show  a kind  of 
self-pity,  the  audience  discovers  that  Juliet  is  acting  in  much  the  same  manner.  Most 
importantly,  at  the  end  of  this  dramatic  scene,  Romeo  rises,  stops  weeping,  and  goes  to  Juliet. 

In  other  words,  his  love  for  Juliet  eventually  moves  him  to  action  rather  than  tears. 

4.  The  following  are  two  examples: 

• In  lines  10  and  11,  Lady  Capulet  says  that  Juliet  is  locked  in  her  room  upstairs  in  grief  over 
Tybalt’s  death.  However,  the  audience  knows  she  is  upstairs  with  Romeo. 

• In  line  20,  Lord  Capulet  tells  Paris  that  Juliet  shall  marry  him  on  Thursday,  yet  the  audience 
knows  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  married  earlier  in  the  day. 


5.  a.  The  following  are  some  possibilities. 

Note:  At  times,  to  express  their  conflicting  emotions,  Romeo  and  Juliet  speak  about  day  in  terms 
of  night  and  night  in  terms  of  day.  Therefore,  at  times,  you  may  have  placed  examples  under 
different  categories. 

Day  imagery 

• “.  . . what  envious  streaks  / Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.”  (lines  7 and  8) 

• “Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day  / Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain 
tops.”  (lines  9 and  10) 

Night  imagery 

• “It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark,  / That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear.” 
(lines  2 and  3} 

• “I’ll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning’s  eye,  / ’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow.” 
(lines  19  and  20) 

b.  Here  is  one  example  of  figurative  language;  other  possibilities  exist. 


Line 

Reference 

Example 

Figure  of 
Speech 

1 

1 

12  and  13 

Yond  light  is  . . . 
some  meteor  that 
the  sun  exhales. 

metaphor 

In  denying  that  the 
daylight  is  day  but 
instead  is  stars,  Juliet 
has  a beautiful  image 
full  of  hope  and  desire. 


c.  Line  87  is  a good  example  of  both  dramatic  irony  and  ambiguity.  Juliet  exclaims,  “Would  none 
but  I might  venge  my  cousin’s  death!”  This  phrase  means  one  thing  to  Juliet  and  the  audience, 
and  another  to  Lady  Capulet.  Lady  Capulet  thinks  Juliet  is  so  bent  upon  revenge  that  she  wants 
to  kill  Romeo  with  her  own  hands.  What  Juliet  actually  means  is  the  opposite:  she  wishes  only 
she  could  avenge  Tybalt’s  death  because  with  Juliet  as  Tybalt’s  only  avenger,  Romeo  would  be 
safe. 

Other  examples  exist  in  lines  94  to  96,  97  to  100,  and  100  to  104.  If  you  chose  one  of  these 
examples,  explain  your  reasoning. 

d.  The  excerpts  from  lines  94  to  96,  97  to  100,  and  100  to  104  are  ironic. 

Another  example  is  that  Lady  Capulet  believes  Juliet’s  tears  are  for  Tybalt,  while  the  audience 
knows  they’re  for  Romeo. 
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e.  Lord  Capulet  likens  Juliet’s  tears  to  rain.  The  following  phrases  extend  the  metaphor: 

• a conduit  • ebb  and  flow 

• showering  • sailing  in  this  salt  flood 

• a bark,  a sea,  a wind 

The  extended  metaphor  is  effective  because  it  accentuates  the  extent  of  Juliet’s  grief. 

f.  “1  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave!”  (line  141) 

“.  . . make  the  bridal  bed  / In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies.”  (lines  202  and  203) 

g.  The  audience  wants  to  find  out  if  Juliet  can  be  forced  to  marry  Paris.  People  also  want  to  know 
if  Romeo  will  be  safe  from  the  Capulets  while  he’s  in  exile.  Because  Juliet  can’t  see  a solution, 
the  audience  hopes  Friar  Laurence  has  a remedy  for  her  severe  problem. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  Your  response  should  be  similar  to  the  following. 


The  Apparent  Situation 
(what  appears  to  be  true) 

# • • 

What  the  Audience  Knows 
(the  reality) 

1 

a.  Friar  Laurence  to  Paris:  “On  Thursday, 
sir?  The  time  is  very  short.”  (line  1) 

The  time  is  more  than  short;  it’s  too  late  i 
because  Romeo  and  Juliet  got  married  ! 
on  Monday. 

b.  Paris  believes  that  Juliet  “weeps  for 
Tybalt’s  death.”  (line  6) 

Juliet  weeps  for  Romeo.  Or  she  weeps  [ 

because  she  is  told  she  must  marry  Paris. 

c.  Paris  calls  Juliet  “my  lady  and  my 
wife.”  (line  18) 

Juliet  is  Romeo’s  wife  and  cannot  be 

Paris’s  wife. 

d.  Juliet  to  Paris:  [My  face]  “is  not  mine 
own.”  (line  36) 

Because  a husband  and  wife  are 
considered  one,  Juliet’s  face  belongs  to 
Romeo. 

e.  Paris  to  Juliet  and  the  friar:  “God 
shield  I should  disturb  devotion.” 

(line  41) 

Juliet  and  the  friar  don’t  meet  for 
devotional  purposes  but  to  devise  a risky 
and  deadly  plot. 

2.  a.  Juliet  says  she  would  rather  do  any  of  the  following  than  marry  Paris: 


• kill  herself  with  a knife 

• leap  off  a tower 

• walk  in  thievish  ways 

• lurk  with  serpents 


• be  chained  with  roaring  bears 

• be  shut  up  nightly  in  a charnel-house 

• hide  with  a dead  man  in  his  shroud 


b.  Friar  Laurence  tells  Juliet  to  agree  to  the  marriage.  However,  this  will  be  a lie.  She  will  actually 
take  a potion  that  will  make  her  appear  dead  for  42  hours.  Once  her  family  finds  her  “dead,” 
they  will  take  her  to  the  Capulet  tomb  where  she  will  lie  safe  and  undisturbed.  Meanwhile,  by 
way  of  a letter,  the  friar  will  notify  Romeo  of  the  plan  so  that  he  will  know  to  come  and  awaken 
Juliet.  Once  awake,  Juliet  and  Romeo  will  flee  to  Mantua. 

c.  Paris  is  confident  that  Juliet  loves  him.  He  is  not  a suspicious  man,  and  believes  in  people’s 
natural  goodness.  He  may  be  viewed  as  self-deceptive  by  some  since  he  doesn’t  seem  to  notice 
that  Juliet  doesn’t  return  his  love. 

Friar  Laurence  thinks  quickly  and  is  intelligent  enough  to  devise  a very  complicated  plan. 
However,  his  thinking  is  rash  and  ill-conceived.  He  seems  to  be  leading  the  young  couple 
toward  more  serious  difficulties  than  the  ones  they’ve  already  created. 

Juliet  is  desperate  and  deeply  in  love  with  Romeo.  She’s  clever  with  words  and  finds  it  easy  to 
deceive  Paris.  She  has  courage  and  the  ability  to  overcome  fear — few  people  would  swallow  a 
potion  that  would  bring  them  that  close  to  death.  Not  many  would  willingly  spend  two  nights 
with  rotting  corpses  in  a tomb  or  graveyard. 

d.  Because  Juliet  cries  for  Romeo  and  is  separated  from  him,  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  can’t 
work  her  magic  between  the  two.  Of  course,  Paris  doesn’t  know  this.  He  thinks  that  his  and 
Juliet’s  love  will  not  prosper  while  she  mourns  for  Tybalt. 

e.  Responses  may  vary.  The  last  lines  are  more  optimistic  than  pessimistic  in  the  sense  that  a plan 
has  been  put  into  place  that  will  prevent  the  marriage  of  Juliet  and  Paris  and  reunite  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  However,  the  plan  doesn’t  seem  feasible. 

3.  a.  This  light-hearted  scene  relieves  the  dramatic  tension  from  the  previous  scene.  Although  some 
may  think  the  opening  comments  in  bad  taste — considering  that  Tybalt  is  newly  dead — the 
clever  wordplay  and  silly  antics  do  provide  a laugh  or  two. 

b.  There  is  more  than  one  possible  choice.  One  possibility  is  line  22,  when  Juliet  says, 
“Henceforward  I am  ever  ruled  by  you.” 

c.  There  are  a few  possibilities.  One  is  in  lines  31  and  32.  Here,  Lord  Capulet  wants  to  thank  Friar 
Laurence  for  making  Juliet  reconsider  her  rash  and  impudent  behaviour.  Because  Friar  Laurence 
has  made  Juliet  see  sense,  Capulet  believes  the  whole  city  is  indebted  to  him.  The  audience 
knows  otherwise,  of  course — Friar  Laurence  is  actually  the  one  who  ensures  that  the  marriage 
of  Juliet  and  Paris  will  not  take  place. 

d.  Responses  may  vary.  The  scene  does  advance  the  plot  in  the  sense  that  the  audience  knows  that 
plans  for  the  wedding  have  been  firmed  up.  The  date  has  been  moved  ahead  to  Wednesday. 

This  scene  reinforces  the  theme  of  choosing  a marriage  partner.  Although  Lord  Capulet  wants 
Juliet’s  agreement,  there’s  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  one  who  chooses  the  husband.  Scene  2 also 
characterizes  Capulet  as  a hard-working,  genial  man— genial  if  things  go  his  way,  that  is. 

The  scene  also  provides  comic  relief  in  the  opening  few  lines. 

Domestic  details  of  the  Capulet  household  are  also  revealed.  The  audience  discovers  that  Lord, 
rather  than  Lady,  Capulet  is  willing  to  “play  the  housewife.” 
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4.  a.  There  must  be  no  doubt  that  Juliet  appears  truly  dead.  Some  people  suggest  that  this  scene 
foreshadows  Juliet’s  true  death.  The  nurse’s  comments  illustrate  how  great  a tragedy  Juliet’s 
death  will  be  to  her  family,  to  Paris,  and  to  the  city  of  Verona. 

b.  Juliet  is  not  yet  14  years  old.  Therefore,  the  phrase  “untimely  frost,”  meaning  early  death, 
emphasizes  Juliet’s  youthfulness.  “Sweetest  flower”  implies  that  Juliet  is  the  fairest  among  other 
girls  of  her  age.  Equating  death  with  frost  suggests  that  even  in  death,  Juliet’s  beauty  is  still 
observable  beneath  the  shroud  of  death. 

c.  The  following  are  three  examples: 

• “.  . . the  night  before  thy  wedding-day  / Hath  Death  lain  with  thy  wife.”  (lines  35  and  36) 

• “Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  [death].”  (line  37) 

• “Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir;  / My  daughter  he  hath  wedded.” 

(lines  38  and  39) 

d.  Responses  may  vary.  See  if  you  chose  the  following: 

• “Heaven  and  yourself  / Had  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  heaven  hath  all,  / And  all  the 
better  is  it  for  the  maid.”  (lines  66  to  68) 

• “Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death,  / But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal 
life.”  (lines  69  and  70) 

• “ [Don’t]  weep  ye  now,  seeing  that  she  is  advanced  / Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven 
itself.”  (lines  73  and  74) 

e.  The  musical  instruments  become  melancholy  bells,  the  wedding  cheer  turns  to  a sad  burial 
feast,  solemn  hymns  become  sullen  dirges,  and  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a buried  corpse. 

(lines  86  to  89) 

f.  Various  musical  instruments  would  be  required  for  props. 

g.  There  isn’t  a great  deal  of  suspense;  however,  Shakespeare  keeps  the  audience’s  attention  upon 
Juliet’s  corpse.  Friar  Laurence’s  rhyming  couplet  in  lines  94  and  95  sounds  an  ominous 
prediction,  filling  the  audience  with  suspense. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  Romeo’s  premonition:  “1  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead  . . . And  breathed  such  life 
with  kisses  in  my  lips,  / That  I revived,  and  was  an  emperor.” 

Juliet’s  premonition:  “0  God,  1 have  an  ill-divining  soul!  / Methinks  I see  thee,  now  thou  art 
below,  / As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a tomb.  / Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look’st  pale.” 
(lines  54  to  57) 


b.  The  apothecary  sells  Romeo  poison  because  he  is  poor  and  needs  the  40  ducats  that  Romeo  is 
prepared  to  pay.  He  is  reluctant  because  Mantua’s  law  forbids  the  sale  of  poison,  and  he  risks 
the  penalty  of  death  should  he  carry  out  Romeo’s  request. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Two  particularly  vivid  passages,  which  convey  images  of  dusty,  dirty 
rooms,  foul,  stale  odours,  and  general  neglect  and  poverty  are  the  following; 

• “And  in  his  needy  shop  a tortoise  hung,  / An  alligator  stuff’d,  and  other  skins  / Of 
ill-shaped  fishes.” 

• “.  . . about  his  shelves  / A beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,  / Green  earthen  pots, 
bladders  and  musty  seeds,  / Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses,  / Were  thinly 
scatter’d.” 

d.  Money  can  do  as  much  damage  to  human  beings  as  can  poison.  In  other  words,  a desire  for, 
and  preoccupation  with,  money  can  be  soul-destroying. 

2.  a.  Fate  has  not  served  Romeo  and  Juliet  well  in  the  following  ways: 

• The  letter  to  Romeo  that  explains  the  details  of  Juliet’s  “supposed  death”  does  not  reach 
Romeo;  consequently,  he  wants  to  join  her  in  death. 

• Friar  Laurence  isn’t  able  to  make  it  to  the  Capulet  tomb  in  time  to  prevent  Paris’s  death  or 
Romeo  taking  poison. 

• Although  Juliet  is  due  to  wake  up  within  a few  minutes,  Romeo  kills  himself  first,  thinking 
his  wife  is  dead. 

• Fear  of  “the  Watch”  prompts  Friar  Laurence  to  leave  Juliet  alone,  allowing  her  to  kill 
herself  with  Romeo’s  dagger. 

b.  Romeo  is  impatient  and  consumed  by  love  for  Juliet.  Consequently,  his  feelings  control  his 
thoughts. 

Friar  Laurence,  knowing  the  impulsiveness  of  the  two  young  people,  could  have  been  more 
vigilant  and  protective. 

Juliet  leaves  her  life  in  the  hands  of  Friar  Laurence.  As  a result,  she  is  completely  helpless  for  42 
hours,  unable  to  write  or  talk  to  Romeo.  She,  too,  is  so  consumed  by  love  that  she  lets  her  heart 
rule  her  head. 

c.  Romeo’s  three  purposes  are 

• to  see  Juliet’s  face  (line  29) 

• to  take  a precious  ring  from  Juliet’s  finger  (lines  30  and  31) 

• to  kill  himself  and  join  Juliet  in  death  (line  48) 
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d.  Romeo  addresses  the  Capulet  tomb,  saying  the  following:  You  detestable  tomb  of  death,  full 
with  so  many  dead  bodies,  you  that  keeps  my  lovely  Juliet  away  from  me  and  away  from  life,  I 
will  force  your  stone  doors  open.  Once  I enter  your  terrible  interior,  I’ll  give  you  another  dead 
body — mine! 

The  extended  metaphor  is  effective  because  it  conveys  a vivid  image  of  a stone  tomb,  filled  with 
many  dead  bodies  in  various  stages  of  decay.  Romeo’s  picture  of  death  as  an  insatiable  creature 
with  a gorged  stomach,  filled  to  overflowing,  is  a powerful  and  revolting  image. 

e.  Paris’s  mistaken  ideas  about  Romeo  are  the  following: 

• Paris  assumes  Romeo  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  Juliet  because  Romeo  “murder’d  . . . 
[Tybalt],  with  which  grief,  / It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died.”  [lines  50  and  51} 

• Paris  thinks  Romeo  has  come  to  the  Capulet  tomb  to  “do  some  villainous  shame  / To  the 
dead  bodies.”  (lines  52  and  53} 

f.  Romeo  is  decisive  and  resolute  throughout  the  last  scene.  His  energy  is  focused,  and  he  is  firm 
when  dealing  with  Balthasar.  He  fights  with  Paris  reluctantly  but  with  conviction,  and  kills  him 
for  only  one  reason:  Paris  is  preventing  him  from  entering  Juliet’s  tomb.  Regardless  of  what 
people  think  about  Romeo’s  decision  to  poison  himself,  such  an  action  implies  courage, 
unconditional  love,  and  a feeling  of  despair. 

g.  Romeo’s  dying  words  are,  “Here’s  to  my  love!  O true  apothecary!  / Thy  drugs  are  quick.  Thus 
with  a kiss  I die.”  (lines  119  and  120} 

Juliet’s  dying  words  are,  “.  . . I’ll  be  brief.  O happy  dagger!  / This  is  thy  sheath;  there  rust,  and 
let  me  die.”  (lines  168  to  170} 

Both  speak  to  that  which  they  use  to  kill  themselves:  Romeo,  the  apothecary  and  poison;  Juliet, 
Romeo’s  dagger.  The  last  word  each  speaks  is  “die.”  Another  similarity  is  that  both  want  a swift 
and  immediate  death— Juliet  uses  the  word  “brief,”  and  Romeo,  “quick.” 

3.  a.  Oh,  no!  Look  at  our  bleeding  daughter.  How  can  this  be?  Romeo’s  dagger  is  missing  from  its 
sheath  and  is  in  our  fair  daughter’s  chest. 

b.  This  chart  contains  a note  of  all  the  deaths  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


Death 

Family 

mmM~^ 

Mercutio 

Escalus 

When  Romeo  won’t  fight 
Tybalt,  Mercutio 
intervenes  on  his  behalf 
and  is  killed  by  Tybalt 
when  Romeo  tries  to 
separate  the  two 
combatants. 
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Tybalt 

Capulet 

To  avenge  the  death  of 
Mercutio,  Romeo  kills 
Tybalt. 

Lady  Montague 

Montague 

Romeo’s  exile  causes  her 
so  much  anguish  that  she  j 
dies  of  grief.  I 

Paris 

Escalus 

Romeo  bears  Paris  no  ill 
will,  but  when  Paris  j 

won’t  allow  him  to  enter 
the  Capulet  tomb,  Romeo  i 
kills  him  so  that  he  may  ! 
join  his  love,  Juliet. 

Romeo 

Montague 

Out  of  a desire  to  join  s 

Juliet  in  death,  Romeo 
takes  a quick-acting  i 

poison. 

Juliet 

Capulet 

After  seeing  her  beloved  ^ 
Romeo  dead  beside  her  in  | 
the  tomb,  Juliet  takes  his 
dagger  and  kills  herself. 

c.  Responses  may  vary.  Perhaps  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues  need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all 
the  deaths  have  been  caused  by  their  family  feud.  The  summaries  emphasize  the  tragedy.  The 
explanations  also  act  as  an  effective  review  of  a complex  plot.  While  listening  to  the 
explanations,  the  audience  can  consider  whether  it  was  human  action  and  fate,  or  both,  that  led 
to  the  premature  deaths  of  so  many  people  in  Verona. 

d.  Capulet  and  Montague  both  promise  to  put  up  pure  gold  statues  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  Verona 
as  a painful  reminder  of  the  hatred  that  destroyed  their  precious  children. 

e.  Lord  and  Lady  Capulet  and  Montague  are  both  pardoned  and  punished.  Prince  Escalus  will 
probably  pardon  them  because  they  themselves  didn’t  break  the  peace.  However,  they’re 
punished  because  each  family  lost  two  members;  as  a result,  they  will  forever  feel  the  pain  of 
loss  and  grief  associated  with  those  deaths. 

It’s  difficult  to  say  if  Prince  Escalus  will  punish  or  pardon  Balthasar  and  the  page  of  Paris  for 
their  minor  roles  in  the  tragedy.  Prince  Escalus  may  punish  Friar  Laurence  because  he  is  a 
“Holy  Father”  and  a mature  person  who  allowed — some  may  say  encouraged — two  impulsive 
youths  to  do  as  they  wished.  It’s  doubtful  that  any  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  this  response 
will  be  executed,  imprisoned,  or  banished  for  their  role  in  the  tragedy.  However,  they  will  have 
to  live  with  guilt  for  the  reminder  of  their  lives. 
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Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Check  the  following  chart. 


length  of  scene 

about  15  minutes 

about  11  minutes 

setting 

• location 

• weather 

a public  square  and 
streets  in  Verona 

ordinary  summer  day; 
as  fight  escalates, 
weather  worsens 

a beach  and  public 
square  in  Verona 

Beach,  USA 

begins  with  a bright 
summer  day 

characterization 

as  in  Shakespeare’s 
text,  seems  Mercutio 
provokes  fight  out  of 
loyalty  to  Romeo 

Mercutio  attacks 

Tybalt,  only  after 

Tybalt  attacks  Romeo 

Tybalt,  Romeo  each 
regret  killing  a man 

Tybalt,  Romeo  each 
regret  killing  a man 

costumes  and  weapons 

traditional  dress, 
rapiers,  swords 

contemporary  dress, 
handguns 

similarity  to  Shakespeare’s 
language 

identical  words;  most 
lines  retained 

identical  words,  but 
quite  a few  lines 
omitted 

similarity  to  Shakespeare’s 
sequence  of  events 

very  similar;  a few  lines 
out  of  sequence 

similar;  some  lines  out 
of  sequence 

other 

fight  scenes  longer 
than  Shakespeare’s  text 

fight  scenes  longer 
than  Shakespeare, 
shorter  than  Zeffirelli 

small  amount  of  blood 

more  blood  than  in 
Zeffirelli’s  movie 

overall  impression 

true  to  Shakespeare’s 
themes 

true  to  Shakespeare’s 
themes 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Which  version  did  you  prefer? 
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